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PREFACE. 

The  paper  which  follows  was  originally  written  as  a  contril)n- 
tion  to  a  projected  History  of  Talbot  county,  Maryland.  Tiiis 
will  account  for  and  perhaps  excuse  the  introduction  of  so  many 
references  to  persons,  places  and  events  which  must  possess  merely 
a  local  interest.  These  could  not  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
memoir,  when  it  was  to  be  presented  through  the  Historical 
Society  to  a  wider  public  than  that  for  which  it  was  designed, 
without  recasting  the  whole  and  rejecting  what  some  may  think 
gives  to  it  its  chief  value. 

The  engrafting  upon  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  Quaker 
confessor  so  much  that  is  purely  incidental,  relating  to  the  early 
Friends,  renders  the  essay  liable  to  unfavorable  criticism  as  a 
symmetrical  literary  work ;  but  a  correction  of  this  very  evident 
fault  might,  also,  impair  its  value,  while  it  rendered  it  more  artis- 
tic. Besides,  such  correction  would  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Historical  Society  as  expressed  at  the  time  of  the 
reading  of  the  paper. 

Whatever  claims  to  originality  the  memoir  possesses  are  based 
upon  that  portion  which  relates  to  Wenlock  Christison's  career  as 
a  citizen  of  Maryland,  in  Talbot  county.  Of  that  part  of  his 
life  which  was  spent  in  New  England,  and  which  indeed  is  the 
most  interesting,  the  writer  of  this  essay  has  done  little  more 
than  glean  the  incidents  scattered  here  and  there  in  a  rather  rare 
and  confusedly  written  book,  and  arrange  them  in  some  kind  of 
order — a  task  by  no  means  the  most  easy  of  accomplishment. 
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But  what  has  been  related  of  ihe  life  of  this  worthy  in  Maryland, 
has  been  derived,  in  great  measure,  from  sources  hitherto  unex- 
amined, or  at  least  not  examined  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  now  used. 

This  memoir  makes  no  pretensions  to  completeness ;  for  of  the 
subject  all  that  remains  arc  a  few  historical  exuvise,  from  which 
the  paleontological  biographer  must  vainly  try  to  restore  the  form 
and  features  of  a  man  deeply  buried  in  the  drift  of  centuries 


Woodstock,  August  1,  1877. 
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WENLOCK  CHRISTISON. 


Gentlemen  of  the 

Maryland  Histohical  Society: 

T  sliould  have  been  made  one  of  the  conditions 
precedent  to  the  acceptance  of  yonr  in^^itation 
to  read  a  paper  before  your  body,  that  you 
should  be  content  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  State,  an  insignifi- 
cant addition  to  the  annals  of  a  county.  "\Miatcvcr 
might  have  been  expected  of  me,  this  last  is  all 
that  I  could  have  honestly  promised.  It  would 
be  sheer  pretension  to  claim  for  the  researches 
which  I  have  been  engaged  in  making  the  im- 
portance that  attaches  to  investigations  into  the 
tr.insactions  of  great  nations,  or  into  the  li^es  of 
those  distinguished  personages  who  have  illus- 
trated their  country's  history.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  an  affectation  of  humility  to 
disclaim  the  value  of  local  annals  and  memoirs 
of  local  celebrities  for  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  true  story  of  the  greater  state,  or  to  ascend 
higher,  for  the   proper   comprehension    of  a   true 
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pliilosopliy  of  general  history.  Tlic  limits  which 
a  sense  of  my  own  insufficiency  fur  a  nobler  task 
has  set  to  my  labors  in  the  Held  of  historic  re- 
search, are  the  boundaries  of  my  own  native 
county  of  Talbot.  Beyond  them  I  have  not 
ventured  to  step.  I  have  thought  that  if  I  could 
suitabl}^  note  down  the  simple  events  that  have 
transpired  within  her  bounds,  or  rescue  from 
entire  oblivion  the  memories  of  her  almost  for- 
gotten worthies,  I  should  be  doing  no  mean  work, 
though  humble,  but  should  be  aiding  in  eluci- 
dating tlic  yet  unwritten  story  of  the  State  itself, 
and  be  in  some  appreciable  degree  helping  him 
who,  though  longed  for,  is  yet  to  come,  the  His- 
torian of  Maryland. 

The  chief  resources  of  the  annalist  for  the  earlier 
years  of  Talbot  County,  are  the  Court  Records  in 
the  offices  of  the  Clerk  and  the  Register  of  Wills; 
the  registries  of  the  several  parishes  embraced 
within  the  county  limits,  noAv  in  the  possession 
of  the  Vestries  of  the  churches ;  and  finally,  the 
minutes  of  the  Friends'  meetings,  held  at  and 
near  the  head  of  Third  Haven  creek,  which  are 
now  in  the  custody  of  James  Dixon,  a  most 
worthy  representative  of  that  most  excellent  re- 
ligious society.  Of  these  records,  those  belonging 
to  the  county,  extending  back  to  its  very  organi- 
zation in  1G61  or  2,  are  in  a  singularly  good  state  of 
preservation,     Those  belonging  to  the  vestries  of 
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St.  Micliacl's  and  St.  Pcter'.s  parislies — tliosc  of  St. 
Paul's  not  having  been  particularly  examined,  tliat 
parisli  having  been  mostly  in  Queen  Anne's  Comity 
— are  more  incomplete,  but  still  exceedingly  \'a]  lia- 
ble. Those  belonging  to  the  Third  Haven  meeting 
of  Friends  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
but  for  an  hiatus  here  and  there,  owing  to  the  care- 
lessness of  the  clerks  of  the  meeting,  would  be  com- 
plete from  the  year  1676  to  the  present  time.  These 
are  most  precious  documents,  and  are  as  interest- 
ing to  the  local  annalist  as  the  Grecian  Iliad  is  to 
the  classic  historian,  or  the  Scandinavian  Eddas 
to  the  northern  antiquary.^  In  examining  our 
earliest  court  records,  what  was  my  astonishment, 
to  find  the  name  of  a  man,  as  party  of  the  second 
part  to  a  deed  of  gift,  who,  in  connection  with  the 
Quaker  i:)ersecutions  in  Massachusetts,  is  men- 
tioned in  all  the  histories  of  New  England.  This 
astonishment  was  increased  when  the  minutes  of  the 
Friends'  meetings  came  under  examination,  and 
it  was  learned  that  this  man  was  a  permanent 
resident  of  Talbot  County,  and  that  at  his  house 
the  very  first  meeting  of  Friends,  of  which  there 
is  any  official  record,  ever  held  in  the  county,  in 

1  As  an  evidence  of  the  estimate  that  is  placed  upon  these  minutes  of 
the  Friends'  ileeting  at  Third  Haven,  and  as  a  matter  worthy  of  record, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  )iad  a 
full  and  complete  copy  of  them  made  and  deposited  among  its  archives. 
It  may  be  mentioned  too,  without  impropriety,  that  the  writer  of  this 
memoir  has  made  an  abstract  of  these  minutes,  by  which,  in  case  of  their 
destruction,  they  could  be  restored  in  all  essential  particulars. 
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the  State,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  country,  as- 
sembled. Of  this  man,  Wenlock  Christison,  it  is 
pro]Doscd  to  give  an  account,  more  full  and  com- 
plete tlian  has  been  done  by  any  one  hitherto. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  by  the  authori- 
ties, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  Xcw  England,  have 
long  afforded  a  favorite  theme  for  the  animadver- 
sions of  tAvo  classes  of  people,  the  bigotedly  pious, 
and  the  narrowl}^  patriotic — of  those  whose  religion 
serves  them  as  much  for  the  reprehension  of  the 
conduct  of  others  as  for  the  rectification  of  their 
own,  and   of  those  whose   patriotism,  limited   by 
state    lines,   prefers    to    indulge    sectional    antipa- 
thies and  prejudices,  rather  than  a  comprehensive 
love  of  a  common  country.     Now,  these  persecu- 
tions by  men  who  had  left  their  own  homes  to 
find  in  the  wilderness  "fi-eedom  to  worship  God," 
were   certainly  a   sad   and   mortifying   exhibition. 
They  are  deserving  of  our  condemnation,  but  this 
condemnation  will  have  mitigation  from  a  remem- 
brance that  these  atrocities  were  not  peculiar  to 
New   England,   but    that    George    Fox    was    im- 
prisoned   and    whipped,    and    that    Ann    Downer 
was  beaten  in  Old  England  before  William  Led- 
dra   and   Mary  Dyer  were   hung   in    Boston.     In 
America,  Round   Head   and   Cavalier,  Massachu- 
setts  and  Virginia   united   in  these   persecutions; 
and   even   ^Maryland,   with   her   noble    charter   of 
religious   toleration,   of  which   we   are   so   proud, 
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lias  not  wholly  escaped  the  foul  ])lot.  I'lic  laws 
of  Virginia  against  these  people  were  almost  as 
severe  as  those  of  Plymouth  or  ]]()ston,  though 
they  certainl}^  were  not  enforced  witli  neai-lv  so 
much  rigor :^  and  Ave  of  Maryland  must  bliisli 
to  read  that  the  Council  proceedings  of  tlio  I'.'id 
i  of    July,    1659,    contain    an    order    directing    all 

"Justices  of  the  Peace  to  seize  any  Quakers  that 
might  come  into  their  districts,  and  whip  tliem 
from  constable  to  constable  until  they  sh»juld 
reach  the  bounds  of  the  Province."  It  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  any  Quaker  was  cwr 
whipped  in  Maryland,  though  one  historian  of 
the  Society  states  that  three  were  fined  for  ex- 
.  tending  hospitality  to  one  of  the  preachers  who 
had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  province,  and  that 
another  Avas  wdiipped  for  refusing  to  assist  the 
Sheriff  in  arresting  the  same  preacher,  Avho,  after 
his  arrest  was  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and 
was  then  sent  aAvay  to  New  England,  whence  he 

1  According  to  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  Burgesses  of  Yirginin,  passed 
in  1663,  Quakers  who  should  "  assemble  themselves  together  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  or  more,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  under  jiro- 
tence  of  joining  in  religious  worship,  not  authorized  in  England  or  this 
country,"  were  fined  200  lbs.  of  tobacco  for  the  first  offence,  600  lbs.  for 
the  second,  and  for  the  third  they  were  banished  from  the  colony.  Ship 
masters  bringing  Quakers  into  the  colony  after  July  1st,  of  that  your, 
were  to  bo  fined  5,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  enjoined  to  carry  them  out 
again.  A  person  entertaining  a  Quaker  "  in  or  near  his  house  to  Preach 
or  Teach,"  was  fined  5,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  for  every  otV(>ncc.  One-hnif  of 
these  fines  were  to  go  to  the  informer,  and  one-half  to  the  jiarish  vcbtrics 
for  "pious  uses." — An  Abridgement  of  the  Laws  in  Force  and  Use  in  llcr 
Majesty's  Plantations London,  John  Nicholson,  170.},  detni  So. 
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returned  to  ISfaryland  again,  to  give  niucli  trouble, 
not  only  to  the  civil  authorities  but  to  his  oAvn 
friends  the  Quakers,  by  Avliom  he  was  finally 
"disowned."  There  were  a  few  cases  of  fines, 
imprisonment  and  banishment,  beside  those  of 
Thomas  Thurston,  and  those  who  gave  him  hos- 
"  pitality  and  refused  to  assist  the  Sheriff  in  his 
arrest.^  Accepting  these  instances  as  veritable, 
there  are  no  others  in  our  State  Records  of  any 
corporal  pujiisliment  having  been  infilicted  upon 
r  any  Quaker — no   mutilation   by  "  cutting    otf  the 

ears,"  or  "branding  in  the  hand" — no  instance  of 
the  barbarity  of  being  "  tied  to  a  great  gun," 
flogged  through  the  town  and  turned  adrift  in 
the  woods — no  instance  of  being  hanged  bv  the 
neck  until  dead,  followed  by  stripping  of  the 
body  and  refusal  of  decent  burial — such  as  occurred 
in  New  England.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
I  ,  that  after  a  very  short  interval  of  the  predomi- 

i  nance  in  the   province  of  a  sj)irit  of  intolerance 

towards    these    people,    Maryland    assumed    her 
early  sentiment  of  freedom  of  worship,  and  that 
I  she   who   was   from   the   first    the   refuge   of    the 

j  persecuted,   became   the   sanctuary   of  the   religi- 

ously  proscribed,    and    as   such,    of    the   Friends, 
From  a  libertine  King,  a  papistical  Proprietary, 
and  a  prelatical  Assembly,  these  people  received 
I  an  indulgence  not  vouchsafed  by  a  sanctimonious 

! 

i  1  Norris'  Early  Friends  in  Mdnjlnnd, 
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Protector,  by  an  evangelical  Governor  and  l>y  a 
General  Court,  one  of  tlie  qualifications  for  a  seat 
in  -wliich  was  churcli  membership.^  Our  books 
of  laws  indicate,  and  authentic  history  records 
that  our  provincial  authorities  after  a  sliort 
period  of  persecution,  which  at  the  worst  was 
more  irritating  than  cruel,  became  not  simply 
tolerant,  but  solicitous  to  protect  the  Friends  in 

1  There  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Maryland  was  very  liberal  towards  even  the  Quakers,  who  were 
persecuted  by  almost  every  community  where  they  appeared,  which  has 
not  been  before  noticed.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  small  society  cr 
settlement  of  Friends — a  sftttlement  of  which  the  historians  of  that  body 
of  Christians  have  failed  to  give  any  account  whatever — within  the  terri- 
tory disputed  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  upon  the  borders  of  Somerset 
and  Accomack  counties.  An  attempt  was  made  by  one  Col.  Scarborougli 
or  Scarburgh,  to  bring  these  people  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia. 
But  they  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  that  province 
and  cbiimed  to  be  under  the  government  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  of 
Maryland.  This  was  in  1G63.  It  would  appear  that  anteriorly  some  of 
these  people  had  removed  out  of  Accomack,  into  what  they  supposed  was 
Lord  Baltimore's  territory,  and  having  accepted  patents  from  under  his 
seal,  they  persisted  in  regarding  themselves  inhabitants  of  Maryland,  not- 
withstanding Col.  Scarborough's  threats  of  violence.  But  more  singular 
than  this,  some  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Maryland  for  the  granting  of  land  titles — for  this  was  before 
the  organization  of  Somerset  county — were  Quakers.  In  a  commission 
appointed  in  ]66o,  composed  of  seven  persons,  no  less  than  three  were  of 
the  society  of  Friends,  viz:  Stephen  Horsey,  who  had  once  been  a  burgiss 
in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  George  Johnson  and  Henry  Boston.  The  re- 
calcitrant Quakers  mentioned  in  the  report  of  Col.  Scarborougli  to  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  from  which  this  account  is  taken,  were  Thomas  Price 
and  Aynbrose  Dixon.  They  and  their  associates  were  all  settled  along  tlio 
Anncmessex.  Col.  Scarborough's  description  of  these  people  is  exceed- 
ingly curious,  and  anything  but  flattering,  but  it  doubtless  reflects  the 
sentiments  concerning  them  prevailing  at  the  time.  When  Somerset  was 
organized  in  16CG,  there  were  three  Quakers  acting  asland  conimissioncrs, 
and  probably  as  Justices  of  the  Peace.  All  this  serves  to  indicate  with 
what  feelings  they  were  regarded  by  the  proprietary  government  of 
Maryland. — Accomack  County,  Virginia  Records. 
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all  their  rights  and  privileges,  even  so  far  as  to 
modify  the  statutes  as  if,  as  it  were,  to  humor 
their  peculiarities.  'Naj  more,  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel  that  Quakers  were  allowed  to  take 
.  seats  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  province, 
as  legislators,  at  a  time  when  elsewhere  they 
Avere  suffering  proscription,  if  not  actual  perse- 
cution— if  indeed  proscription  be  not  the  worst 
persecution.  To  be  sure,  the  property  of  Friends 
who  would  not  "  train  with  the  militia,"  or  who 
would  not  contribute  to  the  support  *of  war  by 
cither  personal  service  or  by  the  payment  of 
taxes,  or  who  would  not  pay  the  assessment  of 
church  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  "  hireling- 
priests,"  and  for  the  building  or  repairing  of 
"worship  houses,"  as  the  clergy  and  churches 
of  the  establishment  were  called  in  ignominv, 
was  seized  and  sold  by  the  Sheriifs,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  be  for  many  years,  down  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  as  their  records  of  sufferings 
attest:  but  they  were  exempt  fi'om  personal  vio- 
lence and  insult,  they  were  protected  in  their 
modes  and  places  of  worship,  they  had  conces- 
sions granted  to  their  conscientious  scruples,  and 
i  they  had   deference   shown   to  their  peculiarities, 

by  statutes  passed  in  their  behalf. 

A  very  thorough  examination  of  the  Records 
of  the'  Court  of  Talbot  County,  and  an  equally 
thorough   examination   of  the   "  minutes "   of  the 
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meeting's  of  Friends,  at  Third  Haven,  ]ia\'e  re- 
Axaled  not  a  single  instance  of  personal  violence 
inflicted  in  that  county  upon  a  Quaker  on  account 
of  his  religion;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  our  Cou)-t  | 

Records  extend  back  to  1G62,  a  period  when  per- 
secution was  rife  elsewhere,  and  that  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings  commence  in  1676,  a  period  wlicn 
Friends  were  still  emulous  of  mart3a-dom,  and 
would  have  been  sure  to  record  any  case  of  "suf- 
fering." Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  here, 
that  the  onlj'  instances  of  persecution,  or  seeming- 
persecution,  in  all  the  annals  of  Talbot  County,  are 
the  disbarring  of  one  John  Walker,  an  attorney,  in 
1689,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  of  his  refusal  to  take  oaths  of  "supremacy 
and  abhorrency;"  and  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment in  the  Easton  jail  of  Joseph  Hartley,  a 
Methodist  preacher,  in  1779,  on  the  "charge  of 
preaching  and  teaching  the  gospel  contrary  to 
an  Act  of  Assembly,  entitled  'An  Act  for  the 
better  security  of  the  State ' " — to  make  use  of 
the  very  words  of  his  recognizance,  as  recorded 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Court.  But  in  both 
these  instances  political  rather  than  religious  in- 
tolerance was  the  motive  of  the  laws  under  which 
the  persons  named  were  punished ;  and  it  will  be 
observed  they  both  occurred  at  periods  of  revolu- 
tion— the  one  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of 
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England,  and  the  other  at  or  about  the  time  of 
the  OA-erthrow  of  British  rule  in  the  united  colo- 
nies. ^ 

There  are  reasons  to  believe,  at  least  there  are 
some  circumstances  to  render  it  highly  probable, 
that  JNIaryland  and  Talbot  County  itself,  where, 
almost  from  the  first  foundation  of  Quakerism  in 
America,  there  was  a  society  of  Friends  near  the 
head  of  Third  Haven  Creek,  aiforded  an  asylum 
for  many  of  the  persecuted  and  harassed  Friends 
of  Old  England,  New  England,  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  colonics.  There  have  been  fami- 
lies in  this  county,  the  representatives  of  which 
bore  the  names — christian  or  surname,  or  both 
— of  some  of  the  very  earliest  and  most  promi- 
nent, prominent  for  labor  and  suffering,  of  the 
Friends;  and  these  families,  as  far  as  we  have 
evidence,  were  of  this  society  of  religious  people. 

1  "What  is  here  said  of  the  absence  from  Maryland  of  religious  intoler- 
ance, must  not  be  understood  to  mean  there  were  no  religious  disabilities. 
in  that  proviuee.  The  existence  of  a  State  church  or  'establishment' 
necessarily  involves  the  religious  disabilities  of  all  dissenters.  The 
Church  of  England  was  made  the  established  church  of  the  province  in 
1692,  or  more  completely  in  1702.  From  the  very  first,  the  Quakers  of 
Talbot  protested  against  paying  the  40  lbs  of  tobacco  per  poll  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  "idolatrous  priests,"  as  they  called  the  clergy,  and  the  further 
assessment  for  building  their  "  worship  houses,"  as  the  churches  were 
opprobriously  called  in  a  region  where  they  possessed  no  steeples,  and 
could  not  be  called  "steeple  houses  "  as  in  New  and  Old  England. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  simple  history,  and  not  by  way  of  re- 
flecting upon  the  people  of  any  sect  or  section,  that  when  the  intolerant 
laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  in  operation,  the  Puritans  were 
either  dominant  in  those  provinces,  or  their  spirit  was  largely  influential 
in  legislation  -and  in  society. 


'*^?w  fifWi  m^Lw^'*' 
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Thus,  tlierc  was  living  in  Talbot,  anterior  to  172G, 
"wlien  ho  died,  a  certain  Johi  Jhirno/cat.  Among 
the  very  earliest  of  the  Friends  was  John  Edniond- 
son,  a  wealthy  trader,  who  entertained  George  I''ox, 
in  1672.  One  Josias  CroucJi,  gave,  for  a  while,  lii.s 
name  to  the  island  in  the  mouth  of  ^^^yc  ri\or. 
Thomas  Tcujlor  Avas  the  first  clerk  of  the  meeling 
at  Third  Haven,  as  early  as  1676.  Xow,  to  Iho.se 
who  are  familiar  with  Quaker  hagiology,  these 
names  are  sugo'estive  of  tliose  belonging  to  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  departed  saints  and  con- 
fessors of  the  times  of  trial.  Doubtless  there  are 
or  were  representatives  in  this  county  of  other 
more  obscure  but  not  less  holy  personages,  who 
sought  and  found  a  sanctuary  within  the  bounds 
of  Talbot.  But  Avithout  resorting  to  conjecture, 
there  is  one  well  authenticated  instance  of  a  per- 
son who  suffered  much  persecution  for  his  proles- 
sion  and  practice  as  a  Quaker,  and  who,  after 
being  beaten,  imprisoned,  banished  and  even  con- 
demned to  death,  came  to  Talbot,  here  settled, 
married,  rose  to  distinction,  and  died.  This  man 
was  that  Wenlock  Christison,  already  mentioned, 
who  figured  so  conspicuously  during  those  trials 
in  Boston  which  resulted  in  the  execution  of  four 
persons,  and  in  the  whipping,  imprisoning  and 
banishment  of  many  others  "  barely  for  being 
such  as  were  called  Quakers,"  to  use  the  very 
words    of    George    I^isJiojje,   who    has    most    fully 
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reported  these  trials  in  his  book  entitled  Kev) 
England  Judged}  This  book  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  terrible  indictments  ever  framed  against 
any  people,  and  though  written  by  a  Quaker — 
by  one  of  those  Avitli  whose  character  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  all  that  is  gentle  and 
mild — ^it  must  be  regarded  as  being  as  vengeful 
in  sjm-it  as  it  is  ferocious  in  language,  as  the  title 
pages,  alone,  sufficiently  indicate.  George  Bishope 
having  been  one  of  the  sulTerers  at  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  much  may  be 
pardoned  to  him.  Among  those  who  endured 
the  persecution,  of  which  this  book  gives  account, 
Wenlock  Christison  was  not  the  least  conspicuous. 
1^0  account  has  reached  us  of  the  origin  of  this 
much  suifering  and  brave  man.  His  name,  which 
is  written  by  some  of  the  New-England  histo- 
rians, Christoiiherson,  (and  in  the  Talbot  records, 
Cristison,)  is  thought  to  have  a  Scotch  deriva- 
tion ;  and  the  sturdy  character  of  him  who  bore 
it  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  in  him  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  Covenanters.  He  uniformly 
claimed  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  not  amenable 
to  the  colonial  authorities.  In  one  place  he  is 
represented  to  have  said  that  he  came  out  of 
England.     Tlie  first   notice  that  is  given  of  him 

1  Of  tliis  rather  rare  and  cxceodingly  curious  book,  a  copy  of  winch 
the  writer  was  enabled  to  use  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Ciicrry  Street 
(Philadelphia)  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  the  following  are  the  grimly 
qunint  titles  of  the  first  and  second  parts ; 


^<**w&K*^-y*'^'^^-"' 


B  Y    TH  E 

Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

In  Two    Parts. 

First,  Containing  a  Brief  Relation  of  the  Sun'crings 
of  the  People  call'd  Quakers  in  New-Englaud,  from  tlic 
Time  of  their  firft  Arrival  there,  in  the  Year  1656,  to  the 
Year  1660.  Wherein  their  Mercilefs  Whippings,  Chain- 
ings,  Finings,  Imprifonings,  Starvings,  Burning  in  the 
Hand,  Cutting  off  Ears,  and  Putting  to  Death,  with 
div-^ers  other  Cruelties,  inflicted  upon  the  Bodies  of  In- 
nocent Men  and  Women,  only  for  Confcience-fake,  arc 
briefly  defcribed.  In  Anfwer  to  the  Declaration  of  their 
Perfecutors  Apologizing  for  the  fame,  MDCLIX, 

Second  Part,  Being  a  farther  Relation  of  the  Cruel  and 
Bloody  Sufferings  of  the  People  call'd  Quakers  in  Nciv- 
Eiigland,  Continued  (rom  atmo  \66o,  to  anjio  1665.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Sufferings  of  Williaiii  Leddra,  whom 
they  put  to  Death. 

Formerly  Published  by  (^JCOr^C  SiltfiillOJ),  and  now 

fomewhat  Abreviated. 

With  an  Appendix, 
Containing  the  Writings  of  feveral  of  the  Sufferers ;  with 
fome  Notes,  fhewing  the  Accomplifhment  of  their  Pro- 
phecies;  and  a  Poftfcript  of  the  Judgments  of  God,  that 
have  befallen  divers  of  their  Perfecutors. 

ALSO, 

An  Anfwer  to  Cotton  Mather' s  Abufes  of  the  faid  People, 
in  his  late  Hiftory  of  New-England,  Printed  anno  1702. 

The  whole  being  at  this  time  Publffhed  in  the  faid  Peoples 
Vindication,  as  a  Reply  to  all  his  Slanderous  Calumnies. 

And  th'^y  overcame  by  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  Teftimony  ;  and 
they  loved  jwt  their  Lives  unto  the  Death,  Rev.  12.  it. 

Z  OND  ON,  Printed  and  Sold  by  T.  S(rwle,  in   White- 
Hart-Court  \xi  Gracioits-Street.     1 703. 


Neiv  Migland  judged. 

The  Second   Part, 

BEING, 

A  RELATION  of  the  Cruel  and  Bloody  SufTerings 
of  the  People  called  QUAKERS,  in  the  Jurifdidion, 
chiefly,  of  the  MaJ/ac/iu/ets;  beginning  with  the  Suf- 
ferings of  JVUliam  Lsddra^  whom  they  Murthered, 
and  Hung  upon  a  Tree,  at  Bq/lon,  the  14th  of  the 
firfl  Month,  166°.  barely  for  being  fuch  a  one  as  is 
called  a  Sluaker,  and  coming  within  their  Jurifdic- 
tion;  and  ending  with  the  Sufferings  of  Edward 
Wharton^  the  3d  Month,  1665.  and  the  remarkable 
Judgments  of  God,  in  the  Death  of  John  Endicot, 
GoYcrnonr^  John  Norton^  High  Prieft,  and  Humphry 
Adderton^  Major-General. 

By   George   Bijhope. 

(Somewhat  abbreviated,  as  the  former.) 


Fill  ye  iif  then  the  mcn/urc  of  your  Fathers ;  ye  Serpents,  ye  Generation  of  Vipers,  How 

can  ye  escape  the  Damtiaiion  of  Ileltl 
Wherefore,  Oeholtl,  I  send  jtnto  you  Prophets,  atid  ivife  Meji,  and  Scribes^  and  some  of  them 

ye  fhall  Kill  and  Crncife  ;  arid  font  e  of  them  fhall  you  Scourge  in  your  Synagogues, 

and  Persecute  from  City  to  City, 
That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  Pighteous  Blood  fhed  upon  the  Earth,  from  the  Blood  of 

Righteous  Abel,  unto  tlie  Blood  of  Zacharias,  Son  of  Barachias,  ivhom  yefleiu  betzueen  the 

Temple  and  the  A  Itar. 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  All  thefe  things  fhall  come  on  this  Generation,  Mat.  23,  32,  33,  34, 

35.  36, 


London,    Printed    and    Sold    by    ^,    ^OtUlC,    in 
IVhite-Hart-Courty  in  Gracious- Street,^  1702. 
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in  Bisliopc's  book  is  that  of  liis  being,  witli  many 
others  of  the  Friends,  in  prison  in  Boston  on 
the  13th  of  the  10th  month,  (December,)  ]<KjO. 
Among  these  prisoners  was  William  Leddra,  avIio 
Avas  destined  to  suffer  death  by  hanging  for  his 
profession.  It  would  appear  that  Wenlock  ('lii-is- 
tison  had'  no  settled  home  at  this  time,  but  was 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  engaged  in  preach- 
ing, lie  had  just  come  up  from  Salem  when  he 
was  arrested  and  placed  in  jail.  It  is  not  clear 
Avhat  was  the  particular  charge  against  him,  if, 
indeed,  lliere  was  any  other  than  that  of  being  a 
Quaker  and  in  Boston,  contrary  to  the  ordinances 
which  excluded  these  people.  He  was  released, 
however,  Avitli  numerous  others,  including  his  dear 
friend  A^^illiam  Leddra,  without  undergoing  any 
other  suffering  or  indignity,  and  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  under 
penalty  of  death,  if  he  should  return. 

The  succession,  in  time  and  place,  of  the  several 
persecutions  of  Friends  in  New-England,  and  of 
Wenlock  Christison  in  particular,  Avitli  whose  suf- 
ferings we  are  now  interested,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  trace,  for  the  martyrologist,  Bishope, 
on  whom  we  are  compelled  to  rel}^  in  great  mea- 
sure, is  singularly  oblivious  of  dates  and  localities, 
and  he  frequently  repeats  the  same  dreadful  story 
with  variations  in  different  connections,  deligbting 
in  his  theme.     But  it  is  pretty  clear  that  after  the 
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banishment  of  Cliristison  froiii  Boston,  he  and 
his  friends  repaired  to  Plymouth,  which,  though 
one  of  the  United  Colonies,  was  not  th.en  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  nor  was  it  until 
1692,  Here,  however,  Cliristison  found  the  same 
laws  prevailing  and  the  same  kind  of  niagistrates 
ruling  as  were  in  the  settlement  from  which  he 
had  been  driven.  He,  accordingly,  met  Avith  the 
same  treatment,  though  with  aggravated  sutfering. 
AYhile  Boston  imprisoned  and  banished  him,  Ply- 
mouth subjected  him  not  only  to  these  punish- 
ments, but  also  to  robbery,  starvation,  and  to  the 
pains  and  humiliations  of  personal  chastisement. 
The  account  given  of  this  sad  affair  as  related  by 
Bishope  is  here  copied  verbatim  with  all  the 
quaint  j^hraseology,  with  all  the  intense  emphasis 
as  expressed  in  capital  letters,  and  with  all  the 
confusing  disregard  of  punctuation,  which  belong 
to  the  original,  and  which  characterizes  the  book. 
This  book,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  addressed 
to  the  authorities  and  people  of  Boston.  He 
says:  "Where  ['in  Plimoutli  Patent']  Wenlock 
"  Cliristison  had  been  Imprisoned  and  Suffered 
"  Twenty  Seven  cruel  Stripes,  on  his  naked  Body, 
"  at  one  time,  laid  on  with  Deliberation  (so  was 
"  the  Order  of  the  Magistrates,  who  stood  to  see 
"it)  in  the  cold  Winter  season,  who  bid  the 
"  Jaylor  lay  it  on,  who  did  it  as  hard  as  he  could, 
"  and  then  robbed  him  of  his  W^astcoat,  (though 
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"  in  that  cold  time  of  the  Year  he  was  to  pass 
"  through  the  Wilderness)  and  his  Bible  the  Jay- 
"lor  took  for  Fees,  who  came  about  Midnight, 
"much  in  drink,  (so  depriving  him  of  the  Scrip- 
"tures)  and  then  turning  him  out  in  the  jNIorn- 
"  ing,  having  no  Cloathes  sufficient  left  to  keep 
"  him  Warm,  Keeping  him  without  Food,  from 
"  the  time  of  his  cruel  Whipping,  to  his  turning 
"  out  (he  was  five  Days  upon  his  first  Commit- 
"  ment  not  suffered  to  have  Food  for  his  Money,) 
"  the  Jaylor  stopping  up  the  Holes,  saying,  '  That 
"  at  sucli  places  he  might  be  supplied  with  Pro- 
"  visions;'  keeping  it  so,  until  he  asked  them, 
" '  Whether  they  meant  to  Starve  him,'  after  which 
"  they  allowed  him  Provisions  of  three  Pence  a 
''  day,  for  five  Weeks  such  as  the  Jaylor  would 
"  give  him ;  blood-thirsty  Barloe  [marshal  of  the 
"  three  towns  of  Sandwich,  Plymouth,  and  Yar- 
"  mouth]  having  also  robbed  him  of  his  two  other 
"  coats,  and  that  and  a  Bag  of  Linnen,  with  up- 
"  wards  of  Four  pounds,  when  he  Apprehended 
*'  him  at  Sandwich,  after  ye  [the  authorities  of 
"  Boston]  had  Banished  him  on  pain  of  Death, 
"  and  kept  him  Fourteen  Weeks  and  two  Dciys 
^'  in  Prison,  in  the  coldest  time  of  the  Winter. 
"And  thus  he  was  Whipped,  llobb'd  and  turned 
*'  out,  after  Tho.  Prince,  the  Governour  and  jNIagis- 
"  trates  had  caused  him  to  be  tied,  jS^eck  and 
"  Heels,  for  speaking  for  hiinself  in  Court,  who 
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"  denied  him  Satisfaction  for  his  Goods,  robb'd  by 
"  Barloe,  as  aforesaid,  when  he  was  liad  at  the 
"Whipping-Post;  with  much  a-do,  he  obtained 
"  so  much  Moderation  of  the  Governour,  as  to 
"  hear  him,  who  said  in  Answer, — '  That  he  must 
"first  pay  for  his  Preaching,'  *  *  *  and  all  this 
"was  but  for  coming  into  their  Jurisdiction,  when 
"he  was  Banish'd  out  of  yours." ^ 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Wenlock  Chris- 
tison  and  his  friend  William  Leddra,  with  other 
Friends,  obeying  the  order  of  the  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, left  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony  only 
to  experience  more  cruel  treatment  in  the  older 
and  adjoining  settlement  of  Plymouth.  But  the 
penalty  of  death,  which  was  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them  in  case  of  their  return  to  Boston,  had  no 
terrors  with  men  for  whom  a  death  on  the  scatFold 
seemed  to  possess  a  fascination  that  lured  them 
to  attempt  its  accomplishment,  and  who  coveted 
the  glory  of  dying  in  the  cause  of  "  Truth  and 
Light."  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  orders  of 
the  magistrates  were  held  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  commands  that  were  laid  upon 
them,  as  they  were  fully  persuaded,  by  a  supreme 
authority^  It  is  therefore  not  astonishing,  when 
they  felt  the  Spirit  moving  them  to  testify  in 
those  places  from  Avhicli  tliey  had  been  driven, 
that   regardless   of   life,   they   again    appeared   in 

1  New  England  Judged,  Part  1 ,  pp.  221-223. 
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Boston.  This  Avas  not  done  in  bravado,  as  sonic 
said,  but  in  conformity  with  a  sense  of  duty  which 
Avas  deemed  imperative :  altliougli  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  thcit  however  much  the 
Friends  may  have  disdained  worldly  distinctions, 
and  those  ornaments  Avith  Avhich  vanity  seelcs  to 
adorn  itself,  they  Avere  nevertheless  very  emulous 
of  saintly  canonization,  and  felt  a  longing  for 
that  spiritual  bauble,  the  croAvn  of  martyrdom. 
GoA-ernor  Endicott,  the  court  and  the  clergy  esi)e- 
cially,  interpreted  the  conduct  of  these  men  differ- 
ently, and  as  proceeding  from  a  determination  to 
brciA^e  and  defy  their  poAver  and  authority.  Ac- 
[  cordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  1660,  0.  S.,  or  in 

the  early  part  of  1661,  according  to  the  noAv  style, 
William  Leddra,  going  to  the  jail  in  Boston  to 
visit  some  Friends  there  imprisoned,  Avas  himself 
arrested,  placed  in  irons,  chained  to  a  log,  and 
suffered  to  lie  in  prison  Avithout  fire,  during  a 
SBA^ere  Ncav  England  Avinter.  On  the  9th  day  of 
March,  1661,  he  Avas  arraigned,  in  company  Avith 
others,  and  refusing  to  accept  his  life  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  leaving  the  Province  and  going- 
back  to  England,  he  Avas  put  upon  his  trial,  Avhen 
there  Avas  no  denial  of  the  offences  laid  to  his 
charge.  While  this  trial  Avas  in  progress,  the 
proceedings  had  a  most  extraordinary  interrup- 
tion, Avhich  shall  be  related  in  the  characteristic 
words  of  Bishope  himself.     '■''  *  *  "  But  Wcnhick 
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"  Cliristison,  being  moved  by  the  Lord,  and 
"  brouglit  by  the  jNlighty  Power  of  God,  with 
"  his  Life  in  his  liand ;  and  being  made  willing 
"  by  the  same  Power  &  Life,  to  offer  up  his  Life 
"  in  Obedience  to  the  Lord  (in  performance  of 
"  which  he  found  Peace  &  Rest)  if  he  saw  it 
"  good  to  require  it  of  him,  was  not  afraid  of 
"your  Laws  nor  Gibbets,  but  in  the  Name  and 
"  Power  of  God,  tho'  he  stood  in  the  Predicament 
"  of  Death,  having  been  already  Banished  by  you, 
"  upon  the  '  Pain  of  Death,'  came  into  your  Court, 
"  not  fearing  the  Wrath  of  the  Devil,  nor  the 
"  Fury  of  the  Dragon  in  you,  which  had  Power 
"to  kill  some,  and  persecute  others  of  the  Saints 
"  of  the  Most  High  God,  even  in  the  very  time 
"that  you  were  trying  the  said  W.  Leddra,  and 
"  there  nobly  shewed  himself  over  the  Head  of 
"  all  your  Blood  and  Cruelty,  in  the  strength  of 
"  the  Lord. 

"  This  struck  a  great  damp  upon  you,  to  see  a 
"  Man  so  unconcern'd  in  his  Life,  to  come  upon 
"your  Law  of  Death,  and  trample  it  under,  inso- 
."  much  that  for  a  little  space  of  time  there  was 
"  Silence  in  the  Court ;  but  you  recovering  your 
"  Swoon,  or  the  Spirit  of  Iniquity  rising  up  over 
"  all  in  you  again,  you  began  to  gather  Strength, 
"  and  recover  Heart  in  your  AYickedness,  and 
"  one  cries  out,  '  Here  is  another :  Fetch  him 
"  up  to  the  Bar,'  said  you,  which  your  Marshal 
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"performed,  and  bad  liim  'pluck  of  his  Hat;' 
"  wlio  said,  '  jSTo,  I  shall  not.'  Then  said  your 
"  Secretary,  Rawson,  '  Is  not  your  name  AVcnlock 
"Christison?'  Wenlock  said  'Yea.'  Then  said  tlie 
"  Governour,  John  Endicot,  unto  him,  after  he 
"had  acknowledged  his  Name,  (which  he  denied 
"not,  though  in  the  face  of  Death)  '  A^^ast  thou 
"not  Banished  upon  Pain  of  Death?'  AVenlock 
"  said,  '  Yea,  I  was.'  (See  how  Truth  enables  a 
"  Man  to  bear  his  Testimony,  though  the  conse- 
"quence  be  Death.)  'What  dost  thou  here  then?' 
"said  your  Governour.  He  cried,  'That  he  Avas 
"  come  to  war]i  them  that  they  should  shed  no 
"  more  Innocent  Blood ;  for  the  Blood  that  you 
"have  shed  already.  Cries  unto  the  Lord  God 
"  for  Vengeance  to  come  upon  you.'  Whereupon 
"you  said,  'Take  him  away  Jaylor.'"^  And  to 
jail  he  was  sent,  while  his  friend  William  Leddra 
remained,  to  be  tried  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Three  persons  had  already  been  hung  for  being- 
Quakers  and  for  returning  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts,  after  having  been  banished.  These 
were  William  Robinson,  Marmaduke  Stevenson, 
and  Mary  Dyer,  the  two  first  named  dying  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1759,  and  the  one  last  men- 
tioned on  the  1st  of  April,  1660.  William  Led- 
dra was  sentenced  on  the  11th  of  March,  and 
was   executed   on   the    14th    of   the   same   montli, 
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1661,  making  the  fourth  and  hist  victim  of  this 
cruel  and  senseless  persecution  tliat  suffered  death. 
After  the  execution,  and  upon  the  very  day 
that  ^^'^illiam  Leddra  was  hung,  the  magistrates 
thinking  "  that  his  death  Avould  cool  and  bring- 
under  Wenlock  Christison,"  and  wisliing,  as  is 
very  clear,  to  save  tlie  life  of  this  man,  as  Avell 
as  vindicate  their  la'ws,  had  him  arraigned  before 
j  them.     It   Avas   then   said   to    him :    "  Unless   you 

I  will  renounce  your  religion  you  shall  surely  die." 

I.  To   this   he   firmly   replied:    "  Jf^ay,    I    sliall    not 

.  "  change   my  religion,   nor   seek  to  save  my  life. 

I  "  Neither  do   I  intend  to   deny  my  Master.     But 

!  "  if    I    lose   my    Life   for   Christ's   sake,    and   the 

I  "  Preaching  of  the  Gospel,  I  shall   save  it."     The 

j  .  Court  was  amazed  and  confounded  by  this  "  Xoble 

Valour  for  Truth."  A  friend,  the  same  who  sub- 
sequently prepared  his  grave  cloathes,  standing 
by,  said :  "  Wenlock,  Oh,  thy  turn  is  next."  To 
whom  Wenlock  replied  with  fervor :  "  The  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done,"  He  was  then  remanded 
to  prison  to  await  the  next  term  of  the  court  to 
be  held  on  the  3d  of  the  fourth  month,  1661. 
Before  the  time  for  the  reassembling  of  the  Court, 
there  was  apparently  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  arid  of  the  magistrates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Governor  Endicott.  Consequently  some 
hesitancy  was  shown,  when  the  case  was  called, 
to   proceed   to   the   trial   of  Wenlock   Christison ; 
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and  the  Governor  became  enraged  at  this  reluc- 
tance to  enforce  the  laws — laws  Avhich  he  seemed 
not  to  perceive  were  not  only  ineffectual  in  ;ir- 
resting,  but  were  most  efficient  in  spreading  tlic 
obnoxious  doctrines  and  practices  of  these  scliis- 
matics,  the  Quakers — for  conversions  were  made 
under  the  Very  gallows,  as  in  the  case  of  John 
Chamberlaine,  who  Avas  made  a  Quaker  when 
William  Leddra  was  hung.  The  Governor,  after 
absenting  himself,  in  his  anger,  for  two  days  from 
the  court,  was  prevailed  upon  to  return,  the  magis- 
trates having  consented  to  proceed  willi  the  trial 
of  Christison.  It  was  a  prevalent  sentiment  of 
that  day,  in  which  Friends  as  religious  enthusi- 
asts were  participant,  and  one  that  is  not  entirely 
dispelled  at  the  present,  that  nature  sometimes 
manifests  a  sympathy  Avitli  man  in  his  joys  or 
sorroAvs,  by  an  inversion  of  her  laws,  and  by 
giving  birth  to  "  signs  and  wonders."  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  mind  of  the  Avriter  of  the  book, 
from  which  all  these  circumstances  have  been 
gathered,  should  have  been  prone  to  see  a  con- 
nection between  some  unusual  natural  phenom- 
ena and  the  painful  events  he  was  relating. 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  stating  that  for  two 
weeks,  during  which  the  "conspiracies  of  blood" 
were  revolving  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  and 
others  engaged  in  the  prosecution,  "  the  natural 
"Sun  in  the  firmament  shone  not"= — "a  remarka- 
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"  ble  demonstration  of  the  displeasure  of  tlie 
"  Lord,  and  a  true  figure  and  representation  of 
"  this  your  wickness  and  work." 

At  last  Wenlock  Christison  was  brouglit  to  the 
bar  for  his  trial,  of  which  Bishope  in  his  book 
has  given  this  most  singular  account :  "  So  you 
"  being  agreed,  before  the  Judgment  Seat  Wen- 
"  lock  was  brought ;  who  thither  came  in  a  good 
"  Dominion,  because  he  felt  the  Power  of  God 
"  over  all ;  who  being  there  set,  your  Governour 
"asked  him,  'What  he  had  to  say  for  himself; 
"why  he  miglit  not  Dye?'  'I  have  done  nothing 
"worthy  of  Death,'  (replied  Wenlock)  'if  I  had, 
"  I  refuse  not  to  Dye.'  '  Thou  art  come  in  amongst 
"us'  (said  another  of  you)  'in  Rebellion,  which 
"  is  as  the  Sin  of  Witchcraft,  and  ought  to  be 
"  punished.'  '  I  came  not  in  among  you  in  Re- 
"bellion'  (answered  Wenlock),  'but  in  Obedience 
"  to  the  God  of  Heaven ;  not  in  Contempt  to  any 
"of  you,  but  in  Love  to  your  Souls  and  Bodies;' 
"  and  that  you  shall  know  one  day,  when  you 
"  and  all  men  must  give  an  Account  of  your 
"Deeds  done  in  the  Body.  'Take  heed'  (said  he) 
" '  for  you  cannot  escape  the  Righteous  Judg- 
"  ments  of  God.'  Then  said  your  Major- General, 
"  Adderton,  '  You  pronounce  Woes  and  Judg- 
"  ments,  and  those  that  are  gone  before  you  pro- 
"  nounced  Woes  and  Judgments ;  but  the  Judg- 
"  ments  of  the  Lord  God  are  not  come  upon  us 
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"  yet.'  '  Be  not  Proud'  (rcply'd  Wcnlock)  '  neither 
*'  let  your  Spirits  be  lifted  up ;  God  dotli  but 
"  wait,  till  tlie  measure  of  your  Iniquity  be  filled 
"  up,  and  that  you  have  run  your  ungodly  Kaee, 
"  then  will  the  Wrath  of  God  come  upon  you 
"to  the  uttermost:  And  as  for  thy  part,  it  hangs 
"over  thy  head,  and  is  near  to  being  poured 
"  down  upon  thee ;  and  shall  come  as  a  Thief 
"  in  the  jSTight  suddenly,  when  thou  thinkest  not 
"of  it.'  'By  what  Law'  (said  Wenlock)  'will  ye 
"put  me  to  Death?'  'We  have  a  law'  (reply'd 
"  you)    '  and  by  our    Law  you   are  to    Dye.'     '  So  i 

"  said  the  Jews  of  Christ'  (Wenlock  reply'd).  '  We 
"  have  a  Law,  and  by  our  Law  he  ought  to  Dye.' 
" '  Who  empowered  you  to  make  that  Law,'  (said 
"  he)  ?  One  of  you  answered,  '  We  have  a  Patent, 
"and  are  the  Patentees,  judge  whether  we  have 
"  not  the  power  to  make  laws.'  Wenlock  reply'd 
"  again,  '  IIoav,  have  you  power  to  make  laws  re- 
"pugnant  to  the  Laws .  of  England?'  '  jNay/ 
"said  your  Governour.  'Then'  (answered  Wen- 
"  lock)  '  you  are  gone  beyond  your  Bounds,  and 
"  have  forfeited  your  Patent ;  and  this  is  more 
"  than  you  can  answer.'  And  he  cryed  out,  and 
"said,  'Are  you  Subjects  to  the  Iving,  yea  or 
"nay?'  'What  good  will  that  do  you,'  replyed 
"your  Secretary?  'What  will  you  infer  from 
"that?'  Wenlock  answered,  'If  you  are,  say  so, 
"  for  in  your  Petition  to  the  Iving,  you  desire 
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'that  he  would  protect  yon,  and  that  you  may 
' be  worthy  to  Kneel  amongst  his  Royal  Subjects; 
'  or  w^ords  to  that  effect.'  To  which  one  of  you 
'said,  'Yea.'  Then  Wenlock  answered  and  said, 
' '  So  am  I ;  and  for  any  tiling  I  know,  am  as 
'  good  as  you,  if  not  better ;  for  if  the  King  did 
'  but  know  your  Hearts,  as  God  knows  them,  he 
'  would  see  that  your  Hearts  are  as  rotten  towards 
'  him,  as  they  are  towards  God.  Therefore  seeing 
'  that  you  and  I  are  Subjects  to  the  King,  I 
'  demand  to  be  tried  by  the  Laws  of  my  own 
'Xation.'  'You  shall  be  tried'  (reply "d  you)  'by 
'a  Bench  and  a  Jury.'  'That  is  not  the  Law' 
'  (said  Wenlock)  '  but  the  manner  of  it ;  for  if 
'  you  Avill  be  as  good  as  your  word,  you  must 
'  set  me  at  Liberty ;  for  I  never  heard  or  read, 
'  of  any  Law  that  was  in  England  to  Hang  Qua- 
'  kers.'  Your  Governour  reply'd,  '  That  tliere  was 
'  a  Law  to  Hang  Jesuits.'  Wenlock  answered, 
' '  If  you  put  me  to  Death  it  is  not  because  I  go 
'  under  the  Name  of  a  Jesuit,  but  a  Quaker ; 
'therefore'  (said  he)  'I  do  Appeal  to  the  Laws 
'  of  my  own  Nation.'  Then  one  of  you  said, 
' '  That  he  was  in  your  Hands,  and  had  broken 
'  your  Law,  and  you  would  try  him.'  Wenlock 
'  dcny'd  to  be  tried  by  your  Law ;  yet  the  Jury 
'you  caused  to  be  called  over,  and  you  told  him 
' '  He  had  liberty  to  object  against  them,  or  any 
'  of  them.'     Wenlock  still   appealed  to  the   Law 
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"  of  his  own  Nation ;  but  still  you  cried  out, 
'"That  you  would  try  him;'  and  so  deny'd  his 
"Appeal.  'Then'  (said ^Wenlock)  'your  Will  is 
"your  LaAv,  and  what  you  have  power  to  do,  that 
"you  will  do:  And  seeing  that  the  Juvy  must 
"go  forth  on  my  Life,  this  I  have  to  say  to  you, 
"in  the  Fear  of  the  Living  God,  Jury,  take  heed 
"  what  you  do,  for  you  Swear  by  the  living  God, 
"That  you  Avill  true  trial  make,  and  just  Verdict 
"  give,  according  to  the  Evidence :  Jury,  look  for 
"your  Evidence,  what  have  I  done  worthy  of 
"  Death  ?  Keep  your  hands  out  of  innocent 
•'  Blood.'  To  which  one  of  the  Jury  reply'd,  '  It 
"is  good  Counsel.'  So  away  they  went,  but  hav- 
"ing  received  their  lesson  from  you,  and  being 
"  of  the  same  Spirit,  quickly  brought  him  in 
"  Guilty ;  whereupon  your  Secretary  said,  '  Wen- 
"  lock  Christison  hold  up  your  Hand.'  '  I  will 
"not'  (said  Wenlock),  'for  my  Conscience  is  clear 
"in  the  sight  of  God.'  Your  Governom'  an- 
"  swered,  '  The  Jury  hath  condemned  thee.'  But 
"he  answered,  'The  Lord  doth  justifie  me,  who 
"art  thou  that  condemnest ?^  " 

After  the  rendition  of  the  verdict  b.y  the  jury, 
there  arose  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  whether  the  sentence  of  death,  or 
some  milder  punishment,  should  be  inflicted  upon 
Wenlock  Christison.  The  Governour,  Endicott. 
who   is   represented   as    thirstlny  for  the  blood  of 
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the  innocent,  flew  into  a  violent  rage  that  there 
shonhl  be  any  hesitancy  to  inflict  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  This  rage  was  aggravated 
hj  the  reception,  at  this  very  moment,  of  a  letter 
from  one  Edward  Wharton^  who  had  prcvionsly 
been  condemned  and  ordered  into  banishment, 
under  penalty  of  death  should  he  return,  stating 
coolly  that  he  was  at  home,  in  his  own  house, 
had  not  gone  into  banishment,  did  not  mean  to 
go,  and  then  demanding  to  be  released  from  his 
sentence  that  he  might  go  about  his  "  occasions." 
This  deliant  letter  caused  the   Go\crnor  to  break  j 

out  into  a  furious  passion.     He  threw  the  thing  1 

he  had  in  his   hand,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  ] 

possibly   some   emblem    of    office,    violently   upon  | 

the  table,  as  he  sat  in  the  judgment  seat,  and 
exclaimed :  "  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  go 
"  Home."  Wenlock  replied  :  "  It  were  better  for 
"  thee  to  be  at  home,  than  here,  for  thou  art 
"  about  a  bloody  piece  of  work."  The  vote  of 
the  court  was  then  taken,  but  some  still  refused 
to  sanction  the  death  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
The  Governor,  in  a  greater  rage  than  ever,  "  stood 
"  up  and  said  :  '  You  that  will  not  consent,  Record 
■'  it,'  and  like  a  man  drunk,  he  said,  '  Thank  God, 
"  I  am  not  afraid  to  give  judgment.  Wenlock 
"  Christison,  hearken  to  your  Sentence.  You  must 
"return  unto  the  place  from  whence  you  came, 
"  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  Execution,  and 
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there  you  must  be  hanged  until  you  be  dead, 
dead,  dead,  upon  the  thirteentli  day  of  June, 
being  the  iifth  Day  of  the  Week.'  Which  being 
thus  cruelly  pronounced,  Wenlock  Christison 
called  out,  and  said  '  The  Will  of  the  Lord  be 
done  in  whose  Will  I  came  amongst  you,  and 
in  his  Counsel  I  stand,  feeling  his  eternal  Tower, 
that  will  uphold  me  until  the  last  Gasp,  I  do 
not  Question  it.'  Moreover,  he  cried,  saying, 
'  Known  be  it  unto  jou.  all,  That  if  you  have 
power  to  take  my  life  from  me,  that  my  Soul 
shall  enter  into  everlasting  Ixest  and  Tcace 
with  God,  where  you  yourselves  shall  never 
come :  And  if  you  have  power  to  take  my  life 
from  me,  the  which  I  do  question,  I  do  believe 
you  shall  never  more  take  Quakers'  lives  from 
them  (note  my  words)  do  not  think  to  weary 
out  the  living  God  by  taking  away  the  Lives 
of  his  Servants !  What  do  you  gain  by  it  ? 
For  the  last  Man  that  you  put  to  Death  here 
are  five  come  in  his  Room :  And  if  you  ha\'e 
power  to  take  my  Life  from  me,  God  can  raise 
up  the  same  Principle  of  Life  in  Ten  of  his 
Servants,  and  send  them  among  you,  in  my 
room,  that  you  may  have  Torment  upon  Tor- 
ment, which  is  your  Portion ;  For  there  is  no 
Peace  to  the  Wicked  saith  my  God.'  Then  the 
Governor  said  '  take  him  away'  and  to  prison 
he  was  sent."  ^ 
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Unquestionably,  while  these  severe  proceedings 
against  the  Quakers  were  in  progress,  a  reaction 
was  taking  place  in  the  popular  mind  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  all  the  Xew  England  settlements — a 
reaction,  if  not  favorable  to  actual  toleration,  at 
least  to  a  more  lenient  treatment  of  the  obnox- 
ious schismatics,  and  rebels  against  authority.  It 
was  revolting  to  men  whose  fathers,  or  they  them- 
selves, had  left  their  native  countr}^  that  they 
might  enjoy  a  freedom  of  worship,  that  a  harm- 
less fanaticism,  for  such  they  esteemed  Quakerism 
to  be,  should  be  treated  with  such  severity  as  to 
lead  some  to  the  gibbet.  It  began  to  be  discov- 
ered that  the  excesses,  foolish  or  wicked,  into 
which  some  of  this  body  had  fcillen,  were  not 
countenanced  by  the  Friends,  and  therefore  pun- 
ishment for  these  should  not  be  visited  upon  those 
who  were  innocent  of  them.  In  the  minds  of 
.the  authorities,  too,  this  same  reaction  in  favor 
of  milder  measures  was  taking  place,  but  with 
them  there  Avas  another  efficient  cause  for  the 
adoption  of  more  lenient  treatment  of  offenders. 
This  was  the  apprehension  that  the  King  did  not 
approve  of  their  extreme  conduct  towards  the 
Friends.  The  first  part  of  Bishope's  book,  fi'om 
which  quotation  has  been  so  liberally  made,  had 
been  circulated  in  England,  and  had  served,  Avith 
similar  publications,  to  awaken  public  attention 
to   the   enormities  practised  in  America  upon  the 
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Quakers.  The  King  himself  had  been  listening- 
to  the  representations  of  persons  friendly  to  these 
persecuted  peoj^le ;  and  corrupt  and  vile  as  he  was, 
he  was  neither  cruel  nor  fanatical.  A  man  of  the 
easy  self-indulgent  habits  of  Charles  II,  was  not 
willing  to  allow  his  pleasures  to  be  disturbed  or 
marred,  nor  his  equanimit}"  to  be  shaken  by  tlie 
cries  of  certain  of  his  subjects,-  or  by  the  indul- 
gence of  the  malign  passions  of  certain  others. 
He  was  therefore  persuaded  to  issue  a  royal  man- 
date to  Governor  Endicott,  and  all  other  Gov- 
ernors of  Xcw  England,  granting  full  and  free 
toleration  to  all  sects  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  and  exempting  Quakers  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  for  any  other  otfences  than  those 
for  which  that  penalty  was  adjudged  by  the  laws 
of  England.  The  order  was  no  sooner  signed 
than  it  was  given  into  the  charge  of  a  special 
messenger  to  be  conveyed  to  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  Sam'l  Shattuck,  who  was  one  of 
those  had  been  banished  from  Massachusetts, 
and  who  were  under  penalty  of  death  in  case  of 
their  return  to  that  jurisdiction,  was  the  messenger 
selected,' and  he  took  passage  in  a  ship  chartered 
for  the  purpose  by  Friends  in  England.  Before 
the  arrival  of  Shattuck,  however,  at  least  before 
the  delivery  of  the  royal  letter,  the  authorities 
at  Boston  had  received  intimation  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  with  the  King,  and  determined 
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to  make  a  merit  of  doing  that,  before  the  com- 
mand was  received,  which  the  command  itself 
would  require  should  be  done.  An.  ordinance 
or  new  law  was  passed,  abolishing  so  much  of  the 
old  law  as  permitted  the  infliction  of  capital  pun- 
ishment upon  Quakers.  So  on  Tuesday  following 
the  pronouncing  the  sentence  upon  Wenlock  Chris- 
tison,  which  was  on  Thursday,  but  the  precise  date 
is  not  recorded,  the  Marshal  and  a  Constable  came 
to  the  prison,  where  he,  w^ith  twenty-seven  other 
prisoners,  "Friends  of  Truth,"  lay  confined  for  their 
"Testimony  to  the  Truth;"  but  "resting  in  sweet 
Peace  and  Quietness  of  Spirit,"  bearing  an  order 
from  the  court  for  their  "  enlargement."  The 
Marshal  said  to  Wenlock  and  his  companions, 
"  '  They  were  ordered  by  the  Court  to  make  them 
"  acquainted  with  their  new  Law.'  Then  said 
"  Wenlock,  '  What  means  this  ?  Have  you  a  new 
"  Law  ?'  '  Yes,'  said  they.  '  Then  you  have  de- 
"  ceived  most  people,'  said  Wenlock.  '  Why  ?' 
"  said  they.  '  Because,'  said  Wenlock,  '  they  did 
"  think  the  gallows  had  been  your  last  weapon  ; 
"Have  you  got  more  yet?'  'Yes,'  said  they. 
" '  Read  it,'  said  Wenlock,  which  they  did.  He 
"  began  to  taunt  the  officers  with  the  vacillation 
"  and  timidity  of  the  magistrates.  Then  Wenlock 
"  said,  '  Your  ]\Iagistrates  said  that  vour  law  was  a 
"good  and  wholesome  Law,  made  for  your  Peace 
"  and  the  safeguard  of  your  country :   ^^^hat  are 
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"your  Hands,  now  become  weak?  Tlic  Power  of 
"  God  is  over  all  ?'  "  Here  Bishope  breaks  forth 
into  tlie  following  canticle  of  exultation :  "  Then 
"  the  Prison  Doors  were  set  open,  and  Twenty 
"  seven  more,  beside  Wenlock  were  turned  forth, 
"  as  aforesaid,  whereof  two  [Peter  Pearson  and 
"  Judith  Brown]  were  stripp'd  to  the  AVaste,  and 
"  made  fast  to  a  Cart's  Tail,  and  whipped  through 
"  the  Town  of  Boston  with  twenty  cruel  stripes 
"  on  their  naked  Backs  and  Shoulders ;  Many 
"  mouths  Avere  opened,  and  the  mighty  Day  of 
"the  dreadful  God  was  sounded  forth  by  the 
"  Servants  of  the  Mighty  God,  who  wrought  De- 
"  liverance  for  his  chosen  vessels :  So,  into  the 
"Wilderness  they  were  driven  by  your  Sword 
"and  Club-men,  who  had  received  order  from 
"  you  thus  to  force  them  out  of  your  Jurisdiction ; 
"  wjiich  they  performed :  Glory,  Glory  be  given 
"  unto  the  Lord  over  all,  saith  my  Soul,  who 
"  never  leaves  nor  forsakes  the  Righteous,  but 
"  redeems  his  faithful  Ones  out  of  all  their  Trou- 
"bles:  Praise  the  Lord  all  his  Saints,  who  are 
"  upon  the  Hock  of  Ages :  and  the  Gates  of 
"  Hell  cannot  prevail  against  you,  saith  A'\^enlock 
'' Christison."  ^  -    •  •  " 

1  Neio  England  Judged,  Part  II.,  pp,  340-341. 

Palfrey,  in  his  History  of  New  England,  (vol.  II.,  p.  481,)  gives  a 
slightly  different  account  of  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  to  wit ;  they 
were  not  released  until  the  mandamus  of  the  King  had  been  received  by 
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Thus  terminated  this  remarkable  trial.  It  has 
been  given  in  all  its  details  as  far  as  they  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  book  of  George  Bishope, 
not  only  because  the  incidents  are  extremely 
interesting  in  themselves  and  illustrative  of  the 
man  around  whom  they  cluster,  as  "well  as  of 
the  class  of  people  with  whom  he  was  allied  by 
religious  sympathy ;  but  because  they  are  pro- 
foundly suggestive  to  the  reflecting  mind  of 
inferences  bearing  upon  the  philosophy  of  human 
character  and  conduct. 

For  tlie  space  of  about  two  years  the  Friends 
in  New  England  and  all  the  colonics  enjoyed 
peace  and  quiet  under  the  royal  mandate ;  for 
Avhen  this  had  been  received  and  read  it  was 
found  to  be  very  thorough  and  comprehensive, 
not  only  forbidding  the  taking  of  the  lives  of 
Quakers,  or  other  sectaries,  but  forbidding  the 
infl.iction  of  any  punishment  whatever,  on  account 
of  their  religion.     Toleration  so  complete,  neither 

the  Governor,  who  said  with  the  promptness  and  subservience  of  a  cour- 
tier, •'  We  shall  obey  his  Majesty's  command." 

Palfrey  also  gives  a  paper,  found  among  tne  archives  of  the  Slate  of 
Massachusetts,  signed  by  Wenlock  Christison,  which  indicates  that  his 
fortitude  had  given  way  before  his  release,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
regain  his  freedom  by  loaying  the  colony.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
this  paper : 

"  1,  the  condemned  man,  doe  give  forth  under  my  Hand,  that,  if  I  may 
"  have  my  libarty,  I  have  frcedome  to  depart  this  Jurisdiction  ;  and  I 
"  know  not  y't  ever  I  sh.all  com  into  it  any  more. 

'f  WiNLOCK    CuurSTISON. 

"  From  y'e  gaol  in  Boston, 

"  Ye  7th  dtty  of  ye  4th  mo.  ICGl." 
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the  people  nor  the  authorities  were  prepared  to 
accept.  So  interest  was  made  at  Court  to  have 
the  royal  command  so  far  modified  as  to  permit 
so-called  mild  punishments  to  be  visited  upon 
those  who  made  themselves  offensive  by  their 
principles  or  practices ;  and  the  easy  King  yielded 
to  the  importunities  of  his  faithful  subjects  in 
New  England,  Avho  were  becoming  profuse  in 
their  expressions  of  loyalty,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  secret  feelings.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  persecutions  were  renewed,  and  Quakers  were 
arrested,  imprisoned,  fined,  whipped  and  ban- 
ished as  before,  but  no  one  suffered  death  after 
the  hanging  of  A^^illiam  Leddra.  One  Edward 
Wharton,  whose  letter  to  Governor  Endicott. 
demanding  his  unconditional  release  and  pardon, 
caused  that  dignitary  to  loose  his  equilibrium  in 
open  court,  was  a  particularly  obnoxious  subject 
to  the  magistrates.  He  was  often  punished,  but 
apparently  without  the  slightest  effect  upon  his 
conduct.  Jolin  Chamberlaine,  who  was  couAdnced 
under  the  very  gallows,  at  the  execution  of  Will 
Leddra,  was  another  sufferer.  He  was  beaten  no 
less  than  nine  times,  and  as  many  banished.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  love  with  the  lash.  But  to 
mention  all  those  who  "were  punished,  would  be 
both  tedious  and  useless.  The  worst  cases,  how- 
ever, were  those  of  women,  even  old  and  weakly- 
women,  who  were  imprisoned,  banished,  stripped, 
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.|  whipped    at    the    cart's   tail    through   the   towns, 

I  ^     ■       thrown    headlong   down    stairs,   accused  of  Avitch- 

craft  and  half  drowned  in  the  rivers.  The  cru- 
elties and  outrages  that  Avere  inflicted  upon  them 
are  so  atrocious  that  credulity  is  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  credit  the  accounts  which  Bishope  gives 
of  them  in  his  book  of  liorrors. 

After  the  release  of  Wenlock  Christison  and 
his  fellow-sufferers  from  the  Boston  jail,  in  1661, 
and  his  expulsion  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts, little  information  can  be  obtained  of 
liim  for  several  3"ears.  He  is  mentioned  more 
than  once  incidentally  by  Bishope,  apparently 
during  the  time  from  1661  to  1664 ;  but  this 
writer  is  so  confused  in  his  chronology,  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  dates  of 
many  of  the  events  he  narrates.  Christison  ap- 
pears to  have  traveled  about  from  place  to  place, 
among  Friends.  At  one  time  he  was  in  Rhode 
Island,  at  another  at  Salem,  at  another  at  Hamp- 
ton, in  what  is  now  New  Hampshire.  At  this 
last  named  town  we  hear  of  him  in  connection 
■with  one  Eliakim  Wardel,  a  resident  of  that  place, 
and  a  Friend.  It  appears  that  Eliakim  Wardel, 
contrary  to  the  law,  gave  him  entertainment  or 
hospitality,  and  Avas  lined  therefor ;  but  refusing 
to  pa}""  the  fine,  his  horse  was  seized,  "  a  pretty 
beast  for  the  saddle,  Avorth  about  fourteen  pound." 
This  same  Eliakim  Avas  again  arrested  at  the  in- 
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stigation  of  one  Seaborn  Cotton,  a  clergyman, 
for  a  like  offence  in  receiving  W.  Christison  "  in 
tlie  name  of  a  Disciple."  On  this  occasion  Chris- 
tison  showed  that,  serious  a  man  as  he  was  and 
full  of  sorrows,  he  was  not  Avithout  a  kind  of 
grim  humor,  and  was  not  at  all  intimidated  by  the 
fierce  laws  against  Quakers,  nor  by  the  executors  of 
those  laws.  Indeed  he  had  shown  something  of 
the  same  kind  of  humor  upon  other  occasions. 
Seaborn  Cotton,  "the  Priest,"  came  to  arrest 
Eliakim,  accompanied  by  the  constables  and 
posse ;  or,  in  tlie  words  of  Bishope,  "  like  a  Sturdy 
"  Herdsman,  he  got  to  him  some  of  the  fiercest 
"  of  his  swine,  and  himself  at  the  head  of  them, 
"  with  a  Leader's  Truncheon  in  his  hand."  Wen- 
lock  Christison  meeting  these  people  as  they  ap- 
proached Eliakim's  house,  asked  Cotton,  "  What 
lie  did  Avith  that  Club  in  his  hand."  Cotton 
answ^ered,  "  He  came  to  keep  the  AVolves  from 
his  Sheep."  Wenlock,  pointing  to  the  rough  fel- 
lows that  accompanied  Cotton,  asked  derisiA^ely, 
"  Whether  these  Avere  his  sheep,"  and  imjjlicdly 
asked  if  Eliakim  and  he  AA'ere  the  avoIa'cs  to  be 
kept  off.  This  enraged  Cotton,  but  the  keen  satire 
did  not  deter  him  from  ordering  his  lambs  to 
carry  off  the  Quaker  avoIa'cs.  The  dates  of  these 
incidents  are  not  knoAvn ;  but  on  the  30tli.  June, 
1664,  AA^e  find  Christison  again  in  Boston,  Avhither 
he    had   come   from    Salem  to   meet   jSIary   Tom- 
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kins  and  Alice  Gary,  two  female  apostles,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Virginia,  where  they  had 
not  escaped  a  persecution  similar  to  that  they 
had  endured  in  IS^ew  England ;  for  there,  too, 
they  had  suffered  the  pain  and  indignity  of  being 
whipped,  receiA^ng  "  thirty-two  stripes  apiece,  Avith 
"  a  nine  corded  whip,  three  knots  in  each  cord, 
"being  drawn  up  to  a  pillory  in  such  an  uncivil 
"  manner  as  is  not  to  be  rehearsed,  Avith  a  run- 
"  ning  knot  aboA^e  the  hands,  the  A'er}^  first  lash 
"  of  Avhich  droAv  Blood,  and  made  it  run  down 
"  in  abundance  from  their  Breasts,"  and  had  been 
robbed  of  their  goods  for  fines  imposed  upon 
them,  and  finally  "expelled  those  Coasts."^  To 
see  these  returning  friends,  AYenlock  Christison 
and  Edward  Wharton  came  fi'ora  Salem,  and 
they,  AA^ith  the  Avomen,  Avere  arrested,  couA^icted 
of  being  Avithin  the  jurisdiction  from  Avhich  they 
had  been  banished,  and  AA^ere  sentenced,  as  usual, 
to  be  Avhipped  through  the  toAA'us.  But  a  Col. 
Temple  and  the  Avife  of  the  Governor  interceded 
in  their  behalf,  and  all  Avere  exempt  from  this 
suffering  except  EdAvard  A\^harton,  Avho  Avas  con- 
demned  to   be   bound   to   the   Avheel  of  "a  great 

1  New  England  Judged,  Part  II  ,  p.  440  This  persecution  of  Mary 
Tomkins  and  Alice  Gary  in  Virginia  is  here  mentioned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  what  was  before  asserted,  that  the  Quakers  received  the 
game  treatment,  except  in  the  four  cases  of  hanging,  among  the  ances- 
tors of  those  who  most  reproach  the  New  Englanders,  as  they  received 
among  the  people  of  ilassachusctts. 
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gun,"  and  to  receive  thirty  stripes,  Avliicli  was 
executed  in  sucli  a  cruel  manner,  says  Ijisliope, 
"That  Pease  might  lie  in  the  Holes  tliat  the 
"  Knots  of  the  Whip  liad  beat  into  tlie  Flesh  of 
"  his  arms  and  back." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1665,  as  near 
as  can  be'  determined,  Wenlock  Christison  was 
again  apprehended  for  being  in  Boston,  contrary 
to  law,  and  carried  before  deputy  Governor  Bel- 
lingham,  Endicott  being  just  now  dead,  when 
this  colloquy  toolv  place  between  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  and  tlie  court:  "Your  Deputy,  Ecl- 
"  lingham,  said,  '  He  should  be  whipp'd.'  A^^en- 
"lock  demanded,  'For  what?'  Your  Deputy  said, 
"  '  Because  he  was  a  Yagabond.'  '  Then,'  replied 
"  AYenlock,  '  Cain  was  a  Yagabond,  he  slew  his 
"  Brother,  yet  he  was  great  in  the  Earth  and 
"  built  a  city.  And '  said  Wenlock,  '  What  is  a 
"Yagabond  as  saith  your  Law?'  One  of  Cain's 
"stock  answered,  'Such  as  have  no  certain  dwell - 
"  ing  place.'  '  How  do  you  know,'  (said  A\^en- 
"  lock)  '  that  I  have  no  certain  dwelling  place  ?' 
"  It  was  answered,  '  You  have  none  amongst  us.' 
"  'Are  all  Yagabonds,'  reply'd  Wenlock,  '  that 
"  have  no  dwelling  place  among  you  ?  If  it  be 
"  so,  then  go  and  Whip  out  the  King's  Commis- 
"sioners^  from  among  you  for  they  came  out  of 

1  These  Commissioners  were  Nicols,'  Ciirr  and  Cnrtwriglit,  who  came 
out  from  England  in  1GG4,  to  whom  was  added  Maverick,  of  3lu5sachu- 
sctts.  They  were  authorized  to  examine  into  certain  complaints  that  had 
been  laid  before  the  King  of  wrongs  and  encroachments  upon  tho  neigh- 
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"  England  since  I  did ;  tlicy  do  hire  Rooms,  and 
"  cany  the  Keys  in  their  Pockets,  and  so  can  I.' 
"  And  he  said,  '  I  have  money  in  my  Pocket  and 
*'  Cloaths  to  wear,  and   a  Beast  to  ride  on.  And 
"  what  is  a  Vagabond,  saith  your  Law  ?     At  this 
"  Bar '   (said  he)  '  time  was,  the  Sentence  of  Death 
"  was  passed   on  me,  yet,  by  the  help  of  God,  I 
"  continue  unto  this  Day,  standing  OA^er  the  Heads 
"  of  you   all,  bearing   a   faithful  Witness   for   the 
"  Truth  of  the  living  God :    Some  of  your  Asso- 
"ciates   are   gone,   and   the   Lord   hath  laid  their 
"  Glory    in    the    Dust,     and    yours   is    a    fading- 
Flower.'  "     The  prisoner  Avas  then  ordered  to  be 
carried  to  jail.     Wenlock  Avhen  arraigned  the  next 
day  appealed  to  the  LaAVs  of  England,  and  accused 
the  court  of  ^violating  the  King's  order  of  1661, 
guaranteeing  Liberty  of  Conscience.     He  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  King's  Commissioners.     The  Court 
replied,     "  '  We    are    Commissioners,    and    more 
"  than  Commissioners.'     Then  Wenlock  said,  '  Do 
"you   OAvn   these  men  AAdiom   the   King  has  sent 
"among  you?'     Some  one  replyed,  'We  Avill  let 
"that   alone   noAv.'     And   another   said,    ^If  thou 
"hadst  been   Hanged,  it  had   been  aa'cII.'     'You 
"  had  Power,'  reply'd  Wenlock,  '  to  take  aAvay  my 

boring  settlcmonts  and  upon  the  Indians:  also  to  settle  certain  contro- 
yersies  respecting  boundaries.  The  appointment  of  this  Commission  was 
the  occasion  of  some  solicitude  in  Massachusetts,  as  boding  ill  to  its  char- 
ter. The  members  were  not,  therefore,  received  with  that  cordiality  that 
personages  so  conspicuous  and  bearing  a  royal  commission  had  a  right 
to  expect. 
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"  life  from  me ;  but  my  Blood  is  upon  you,  for 
"  you  murtliered  me  in  your  Hearts.'  So  AVen- 
"  lock,  Mary  Tomkins  and  Alice  Ambrose,  [or 
"  Grary],  were  stripped  to  the  Waste,  and  made 
"  fast  to  the  Cart  and  whipp'd  through  Boston, 
"  Roxbury  and  Denham.  Wenlock  had  ten  cruel 
"  Stripes,  in'  each  Town,  and  the  other  two,  his 
"  Companions,  six  apiece.  They  were  driven 
"  into  the  wilderness,  but  the  Lord  was  with  them 
"  &  the  Angel  of  his  Presence  saved  them,  who 
"  had  none  in  Heaven  besides  God,  and  none  on 
"  Earth  in  Comparison  of  Him.  Let  the  Living 
I  "  sing  Glory  to  the  Highest,  saitli  Wenlock  Chris- 

"tison."^ 

In  this  account  of  the  examination  or  trial  of 
Christison  there  are  two  points  worthy  of  notice : 
his  own  ingenuity,  and  the  ascription  to  him  of 
prophetic  powers.  It  was  a  very  usual  expedient 
of  the  Quakers,  when  arraigned  before  the  court,  to 
try  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  judges,  by  entrap- 
ping them  into  some  expression  which  should 
show  the  disaffection  they  actually  felt  to  the 
royal  government,  and  thus  to  discredit  them  with 
the  King,  whose  favor  they  were  at  the  same 
time  solicitous  of  retaining :  or  by  affecting  to 
catch  them  in  some  profane,  irreverent  or  hereti- 
cal words  which,  in  a  theocracy  such  as  then 
existed  in  Massachusetts,  might  be  so  interpreted 

1  New  England  Judged,  Part  II.,  pp.  458-159. 
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as  to  bring  tliem  into  disrepute  or  contempt  witli 
those  people  who  gave  tone  to  public  opinion. 
In  this  case  Christison  hoped  to  involve  the  court 
in  a  conflict  with  the  royal  commissioners,  whose 
j^resence  at  that  time  in  Massachusetts  was  a  mat- 
ter of  much  serious  though  secret  discontent  with 
the  authorities,  as  threatening  the  modification  or 
abrogation  of  their  chartered  privileges.  We  have 
here  another  instance  of  Quaker  simplicity  and 
plainness  disguising  the  highest  tact  and  most 
delicate  finesse.  The  other  point  to  be  noticed 
is,  that  Christison's  reference  to  the  death  of  Endi- 
cott,  and  the  fading  of  the  flower  of  the  court, 
that  is,  to  the  decline  of  its  power,  was  regarded 
by  Bishope  as  predicting  evil  to  the  judges,  or  as 
prophetic  in  its  character;  although  it  is  diflicult 
to  perceive  upon  what  grounds  he  based  his 
opinions.  This  was  not  the  only  occasion  when 
the  words  of  Christison,  uttered  under  great  exal- 
tation of  feeling,  were  thought  to  be  vaticinal, 
and  accounts  are  given  of  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  many  of  his  alleged  predictions — nota- 
bly, of  the  sudden  death,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  of  ^Slajor  General  Adderton.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  himself  consciously  claimed  pro- 
phetic powers,  but  evidently  he  regarded  his 
words  as  prompted  by  a  divine  intelligence,  and 
his  prognostications  of  evil  to  come  uj^on  his 
persecutors  and  their  country  as  something  more 
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than    the    anticipations    of   human    reason    or   the 
denunciations  of  human  passion. 

It  would  appear  that  Christison  and  his  com- 
panions in  suffering,  after  being  driven  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, took  refuge  in  Rhode  Island,  where 
there  was  an  asylum  always  open  for  those  who 
would  escape  religious  intolerance,  under  Roger 
Williams,  himself  a  banished  and  persecuted  man, 
or  his  successors  in  the  Presidency  of  that  colony.^ 
But  either  impelled  by  a  desire  to  preach  the 
"Truth"  in  foreign  parts,  or  at  last  wearied  out 
with  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Xew  England,  all 
three  of  those  mentioned  came  up  to  Boston  from 
the  Providence  plantations  under  the  protection 
of  one  of  the  King's  commissioners.  Sir  Robert 
Carr,^  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ship,  Wenlock 
Christison  for  Barbadoes,  and  the  two  women  for 
the  ■  Bermudas.  Here  they  met  other  Friends 
from  Salem  —  the  inevitable  and  irrepressible 
Edward  Wharton,  of  course,  being  of  the   num- 

1  Roger  Williams  offered  an  asylum  to  the  Friends,  to  be  sure,  and 
while  within  his  jurisdiction  they  were  free  from  persecution,  or  any  per- 
sonal violence ;  but  though  he  proved  himself  a  friend  of  Quakers,  he 
was  an  enemy  of  Quakerism,  as  he  showed  in  the  celebrated  controversy 
■which  he  held  with  three  of  their  ministers  in  1672,  at  New-port,  and  in 
his  book,  written  against  them,  entitled  "George  Fox  Digged  out  of  his 
Burrows."  Here  was  true  toleration  !  to  bear  with  that  which  he  con- 
demned. 

2  This  Sir  Robt.  Carr  was  he  who  reduced  the  Dutch  forts  upon  the 
Delaware,  driving  out  the  brave  Governor  Alexander  De  Hinniossa,  or 
d'Hinojossa  or  as  he  calls  himself,  d'Hinoyo-sa,  who  took  refuge  in  Mary- 
land, and  settled  in  Talbot  county.  An  original  memoir  of  this  worthy 
has  been  published  by  the  author  of  this  paper,  as  a  part  of  the  biograph- 
iciil  history  of  Talbot. 
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berffor  whenever  kindness  was  to  be  shown  to 
Friends,  or  suffering  to  be  endured  by  tliem — 
Avhy  may  it  not  be  said,  suffering  enjoyed?  for 
verily  these  good  people  went  to  it  and  seemed 
to  seek  after  it  as  though  it  were  the  delight  of 
their  life  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  "Truth" — 
there  Edward  ^^^harton  was  certain  to  be  present. 
This  Avas  in  May,  1665.  The  constables  were 
soon  on  the  alert  to  ferret  out  the  "Cursed  Qua- 
kers as  3^ou  call  them  whom  the  Lord  calls 
Blessed,"  as  Bishope  says.  They  were  not  hard 
to  find,  and  were  soon  arraigned  before  Deput}' 
Governor  Bellingham.  As  preparatory  to  the 
serious  work  of  the  trial  or  examination,  Bel- 
lingham said  his  prayers,  and  the  "  irreverent 
gestures"  of  the  prisoners,  and  their  "sitting 
and  walking  about  with  their  hats  upon  their 
heads "  during  his  devotions  were  made  one  of 
the  grounds  of  action  against  them.  The  trial 
was  soon  dispatched  and  AYenlock  Christison, 
Edward  Wharton  and  Alice  Gary*  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  whipped  through  three  towns,  out 
of  the  jurisdiction,  but  Wharton  being  an  old 
and  hardened  offender,  was  imprisoned  as  well 
as  beaten. 

After  this  trial,  for  standing  with  his  hat  upon 
his  head  during  the  Governor's  devotions,  Bishope 

1  This  Alice  Ambrose,  alias  Gary,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
settled  at  West-River  in  Maryland.  She  is  one  of  those  mentioned  in 
the  will  of  Peter  Sharpe,  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 
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ill  his  book  makes  no  furtlier  mention  of  Wen- 
lock  Cliristison,  and  we  have  no  account  of  his 
movements  for  some  years.  AVe  Iqse  sight  of 
him  as  lie  is  driven  forth  with  blows  into  the 
Avilderness,  a  wanderer,  without  certain  home, 
truly  a  vagabond,  but  not  in  an  opprobrious 
sense,  imprisoned,  starved,  robbed,  beaten,  out- 
lawed. AVhen  we  catch  glimpses  of  him  again, 
it  is  under  more  auspicious  circumstances.  We 
find  him  settled  in  his  own  quiet  home,  sitting 
at  his  own  fireside,  in  the  midst  of  loving  wife 
and  children.  AVe  find  him  surrounded  b}'  hon- 
oring friends  and  neighbors,  occupying  the  seat 
of  the  elders  among  the  Friends,  without  fear  of 
pillory,  jail,  or  constable's  whip.  We  find  him 
protected  by  benign  laws,  and  even  daring  to 
stand  covered — precious  privilege ! — in  the  pres- 
ence of  Governors  and  magistrates.  We  find 
him,  in  short,  in  tolerant  Maryland  and  in  .beau- 
tiful Talbot. 

From  the  known  character  of  Friends,  whom 
no  amount  of  suff*ering  deterred  from  following 
a  course  which  they  verily  believed  Avas  marked 
out  for  them  b}''  a  divine  hand,  it  is  not  likely 
that  Wenlock  Cliristison,  and  his  two  women 
fi4ends,  Avere  diverted  from  their  purpose  to  visit 
the  societies  Avhich  had  been  formed  in  the  Ber- 
mudas and  the  Barbadoes ;  but  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  very  soon  after  their  last  trial  and 
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punishment  by  Governor  Bellingliani,  in  ISIay, 
1665,  they  carried  their  design  into  successful 
execution,  and  that  tliey  escaped  out  of  the 
"  bloody  town  of  Boston,"  as  Bishope  calls  it, 
and  the  "  Habitations  of  Cruelty"  of  Xew  Eng- 
land. The  journey  to  the  West  Indies  Avas  only 
a  part  of.  that  Avide  circuit  of  travel  which  was 
followed  by  many  of  the  early  Quaker  preachers, 
which  circuit  was  completed  by  going  from  those 
islands  to  Virginia  and  JNIaryland,  and  thence 
"through  the  woods"  to  Long  Island,  where 
there  was  a  society  at  Oyster-Ba}',  and  back 
again  to  ]^ew  England.  xVt  the  period  of  these 
events  Pennsylvania  had  not  been  founded  by 
Penn,  nor  the  settlements  of  Quakers  in  Jersey 
under  Fenwick  and  Billings  established.  Re- 
ligion, when  not  the  pioneer,  is  always  the  fol- 
lower of  commerce,  keeping  to  its  track.  At 
the  time  of  these  events,  there  was  an  active 
intercourse  between  the  AVest  India  Islands  and 
the  New  England  colonies,  and  also  between 
those  islands  and  the  settlements  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  But  conjecture  aside,  it  is  known 
from  actual  and  authoritative  records  that  A\^en- 
lock  Christison,  and  one,  at  least,  of  those  women 
with  whom  he  last  suffered  in  Boston,  were  in 
Maryland  as  early  as  1670,  and  perhaps  before. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  he  himself  was 
living  in  Talbot  county  as  early  as  1670.     Thus : 
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In  the  Register's  office  of  Calvert  county  there 
is  recorded  the  will  of  Peter  Sharpe,  "  chirur- 
gion,"  Avho  is  also  called  "Peter  Sharpe  of  the 
Cliffs,"  ^  meaning  the  clif  ts  of  the  Patuxent,  (in 
Liber  No.  1,  for  years  1635  to  1674,)  bearing  the 
date  of  the  year  1672.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  this  will :  - 

"  I  give  to  Friends  in  ye  Ministry,  viz :    Alice 
"  Gary,  William    Cole  and   Sarah   jSIarsh,  if  then 


1  Tbis  Peter  Sharpe  is  the  same  person  from  whom  the  island  in  tlie 
mouth  of  Great  Choptank  river  takes  the  name  it  now  very  improperly 
bears.  This  island  has  been  known  by  several  nnmos,  accordinij  ys  it  has 
belonged  to  this  or  that  person,  but  the  name  of  the  Quaker  physician  of 
Calvert  has  clung  to  it,  and  will  bo  ever  used  to  designate  a  little  patch  of 
earth  (originally  700  acres),  diminishing  year  b3'  year  and  destined,  at  no 
very  remote  geological  period,  to  disappear  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
Chesapeake,  unless,  indeed,  there  shall  be  another  of  those  sf  cular  uphea- 
vals which  first  lifted  it  and  the  whole  Eastern  Shore  out  of  the  sea.  But 
if  priority  of  designation  should  bo  allowed  to  govern,  the  proper  name 
of  this  island  is  Claiborne.  In  the  deed  of  Will  Sharpe,  son  and  heir  of 
Peter,  to  John  Eason,  (Sept  10,  1675,)  it  is  expressly  stated  that  this 
island  "was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Claiborn's  Island,  and  now 
or  lately  by  the  name  of  Sharpo's  Island  "  This  is  repeated  in  other  and 
subsequent  conveyances.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Col.  William  Clai- 
borne, the  original  settler,  if  he  may  not  claim  the  honor  of  founder,  of 
Maryland,  visited,  took  possession  of,  and  gave  his  name  to  tliis  island. 
All  the  world  knows,  that  before  the  "Maryland  Pilgrims,"  so-called, 
came  in  he  had  established  a  trading  post  on  Kent  Point,  under  the  Vir- 
ginia charter,  and  it  is  believed  his  friend  and  follower,  Richard  Thomp- 
son, held,  under  him,  Poplar  Island  also.  Poplar  Island  has  a  distinction 
in  the  local  annals  of  Talbot  as  having  been  long  the  residence  of  Alex- 
ander De  Hinniossa,  the  last  Dutch  Governor  of  Delaware,  after  the  seizure 
of  that  settlement  by  the  English  in  the  year  1GC4.  It  is  really  due  to 
Claiborne,  whom  Lord  Baltimore's  colonists  treated  so  badly,  and  who 
has  fared  so  poorly  at  the  hands  of  the  historians,  that  his  name  should 
be  permanently  attached  to  some  spot  of  earth  in  a  State  the  seeds 
of  whoso  civilization  he  was  the  first  to  plant.  Historic  justice  and  the 
laws  of  gcograi>hical  nomenclature  demand  that  this  island,  while  any  of 
it  remains,  shall  be  called  Claiborne's  Island. 

2  G.  L.  L.  Davis's  "Day  Star,"  p.  78, 
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"  in  being ;  Wenlock  Cliristison  and  his  "wife ; 
"John  Burnett'  and  Daniel  Gould  ;^  in  money 
"  or  goods,  at  the  choice  of  my  executors,  forty 
"  shillings  worth  apiece ;  also  for  a  perpetual 
"  standing,  a  horse,  for  the  use  of  Friends  in  ye 
"  ministry,  and  to  be  placed  at  the  convenient 
"  place  for  their  nse." 

,  But  there  is  a  yet  earlier  record  of  the  presence 
of  Wenlock  Cliristison  in  Maryland,  and  of  his 
being  a  resident  of  Talbot  county — a  record  in 
Avliich  the  name  of  Peter  Sharpe  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  him.  From  the  land  records 
of  this  county  (ISTo.  1,  Fol.  120),  it  appears  that 
on  the  tirst  of  August,  1670,  Peter  Sharpe  of 
the  clifts  of  Calvert,  surgeon,  and  Judith  his 
wife,  transferred  to  Wenlock  Cliristison,  '*  in  con- 
"  sideration  of  true  affection  and  brotherly  love 
"  which  we  have  and  beare  unto  our  well  beloved 
"  brother  Wenlock  Cliristison,  in  Talbot  county, 
"  and  also  for  other  divers  good  causes  and  con- 
"  siderations,  wee  at  this  present  especially  mov- 
"  ing,"  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  part 
of  Fausley,  on  Fausley  creek,  south  side  of  Saint 
Michtel's  river,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Ending  of  Controversie."  What  more  appro- 
priate  name   could   there   be   for   the   home  of  a 

1  This  is  doubtless  John  Burncyeat,  who  traveled  through  this  region 
before  Fox  and  then  with  him. 

2  Daniel  Gould  was  one  of  those  who  suft'ered  in  England  as  early  as 
1601.     It  is  not  certain  that  he  settled  in  Maryland,  though  probable. 
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mail  Avhose  life  had  been  spent  in  strife  and 
disputation !  It  will  not  escape  notice  that  this 
conveyance  expresses  no  other  consideration  but 
that  of  "  true  affection  and  brotherl}^  love." 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  good 
Quaker  physician  of  Calvert,  who  was  a  man 
of  large  possessions,  bestowed  this  little  farm 
upon  the  poor  wanderer  because  of  his  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  his  sufferings  and  privations, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  cause 
of  "Truth  and  Light."  This  gift  of  land  was 
not  the  only  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
Peter  Sharpe  towards  Wenlock  Christison.  He, 
as  has  just  been  shown,  with  others,  Avas  remem- 
bered in  the  will  of  the  Calvert  worthy,  and  had 
a  legac}'  of  two  pounds  sterling— not  an  insignifi- 
cant sum  at  a  time  when  and  in  a  place  where 
money  was  so  scarce  and  worth  many  times  as 
;  much   as    now. 

Nor  was  Peter  ShariDC  the  only  sj^mpathizing 
friend  Avho  bestowed  wordly  goods  on  Christison. 
What  was  land  worth  unless  it  could  be  culti- 
vated, and  what  could  he  do  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  wild  land,  covered  with  heavy 
timber,  and  perhaps  not  one  acre  under  the 
plough — he,  a  preacher,  often  called  away  on 
long  journeys,  having  •'  a  concern  to  visit  Friends," 
as  the  phraseology  of  Quakers  was,  i,n  distant 
quarters  ?  Henry  Wilcocks,  another  Friend,  sets 
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about  remedying  this  trouble,  and  on  the  31st. 
of  March,  1671,  he,  for  no  .consideration  as  far 
as  expressed  in  the  conveyance,  assigns  and  makes 
over  to  him  a  servant  man  named  Francis  Lloyd. 
This  Avas  really  a  valuable  addition  to  his  wealth, 
for  labor  was  then,  as  now,  the  great  want  and 
demand  of  the  people  of  Talbot,  and  indentured 
servants  Avere  sought  after  with  even  greater 
avidity  than  the  farmers  of  this  county  are  now 
seeking  German  emigrants.  Other  records  for 
1675  and  1676  show  that  Christison  became  pos- 
sessed of  otlier  servants,  probably  by  purchase, 
for  in  the  former  year  he  brought  his  servant 
Edward  Gibson  into  court  to  have  his  age  and 
time  of  service  adjudged,  according  to  a  custom 
then  in  vogue,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  brought 
his  servant  John  Stacy  before  the  justices  for  a 
similar  purpose.  As  evidence  of  the  kindly 
relations  which  subsisted  between  these  inden- 
tured servants,  bought  from  the  emigrant  ships, 
and  their  masters,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
this  John  Stacy  was  set  free  by  the  will  of 
Christison,  who  left  to  him  legacies  in  considera- 
tion of  his  fidelity  and  good  behavior.  But  Chris- 
tison became  the  possessor  not  only  of  white 
servants,  but,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  he  was 
interested  in  the  ownership  of  colored  ones  also. 
In  1673  he  obtained  from  John  Edmondson, 
another  Friend,  one  hundred  acres  of  land  appa- 
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rcntly  adjoining  that  derived  from  Peter  Sliarpe. 
In  1677  he  became  the  OAvner  of  another  tract, 
in  the  same  section  of  tlie  county,  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  one  John  Davis,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  "Ashby,"  of  whicli  Roger 
Gross  was  the  original  patentee.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  is  any  consideration  mentioned  as 
having  been  given ;  so  these  properties,  too,  may 
have  been  acquired  through  the  brotlierly  love 
and  affection  of  the  owners.  Wenlock  Christi- 
son,  therefore,  seems  to  have  prospered,  having 
become  the  possessor  of  broad  estates  and  troops 
of  servants,  verifying  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  great  founder  of  doctrinal  Christi- 
anity respecting  the  vrorldly  profitableness  of 
godliness. 

From  what  is  here  said  of  the  lands  acquired 
by  Christison,  Avhether  by  gift  or  purchase,  the 
place  of  his  residence  may  be  determined  with 
almost  absolute  precision.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  owned  and  resided  upon  that  point  of 
land  wdiich  is  formed  by  what  is  now^  called 
"Glebe"  and  "  Goldsborough's  creeks,"  and  now 
(1874)  owned  by  Mr,  Addison  Randall — one  of 
the  most  charminc;  sites  in  Talbot  countv  and 
adorned  by  the  beautiful  villa  built  by  jSIr.  Rich- 
ard France.  It  is  certain  he  owned  a  part  of 
the  large  tract  of  "  Fauslej","  which  received  the 
name    of    "  Ending     of    Controversie."      Family 
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trcidition  establis^ics  the  fact  that  the  residence 
of  William  Dixon  Avho  married  the  widow  and 
obtained  the  estate  of  Christison,  and  who  be- 
queathed this  estate,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
heirs  of  his  bod_y,  to  his  nephew  Isaac  Dixon,  was 
the  brick  dwelling  standing  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition •  upon  the  ''Woodstock"  property,  which 
now  embraces  a  part  of  "Fausley"^  and  a  part 
of  "  End  of  Controversie."  Before  the  erection 
of  houses  of  Avorship  throughout  the  county 
of  Talbot,  and  indeed  occasionally  after  the 
building  of  those  houses,  it  was  customary  for 
Friends  to  hold  their  meetings  at  the  private 
residences  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous 
members  of  the  Society,  selecting  those  which 
Avere  most  central  or  most  easily  accessible. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  topography  of 
Talbot  will  perceive,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  house  of  Christison  was  so  situated  that 

1  "  Fausley  "  has  another  title  to  celebrity  besides  that  of  having  been 
once  in  the  ownership  of  the  Quaker  Avorthy.  Here  were  born  two  per- 
sons who  occupy  no  inconspicuous  phice  in  their  country's  history, 
namely,  Col.  Tench  Tilghman,  Secretary  and  Aide  to  Gen'l  Washington 
during  the  whole  war  of  independence,  and  his  brother,  the  Hon  Wil- 
liam Tilghinan,  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania.  Of  the  former  G.en'l  Washington  said:  "  He  left  as  fair 
a,  reputation  as  ever  belonged  to  human  character."  A  memoir  of  him 
has  been  published,  written  by  the  author  of  this  paper.  Of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Tilghman  Mr.  Horace  Binney  said  in  an  eulogy  of  unsurpassed  elo- 
'  quencn,  in  tho  reading  of  which  one  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  was 
more  fortunate,  Mr.  Tilghman  in  having  such  an  eulogist,  or  Mr.  liinney 
in  having  such  a  subject  for  his  eulogium  :  "  It  will  be  long,  very  long, 
"before  vvc  shall  open  our  eyes  upon  a  wiser  judge,  a  sounder  lawyer,  a 
"  riper  scholar,  a  purer  man  or  a  truer  gentleman." 
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it   was   very   central,    and   that   it   conld   be   con- 
I  vcniently     approached    from     all     parts     of     the 

I  county,  either  by  land  or  water.     In  those  early 

I  (lays,    the    boantifiil    rivers    and    creeks    of    that 

I  portion    of    the    Eastern    shore   were    more   gene. 

I  rally    used    for    local    travel    and    transportation 

I  than    now,    and   the   canoe   and   baroe   then    took 

I  the   place,    in   the   absence    of    carriage   roads,    of 

the  wheeled  vehicles  which  are  now  so  com- 
monly employed.  At  that  time  nearl}-  all  the 
settlements  were  along  tlie  water  courses,  and 
inasmuch  as  tlie  geogra})hical  formation  of  Tal- 
I  bot  is  such  that  almost  every  man's  house  may 

I  be   u^Don    navigable  water,   that   county  was   very 

early  completely  taken  up  and  settled.  Chris- 
tison's  house  could  not  have  been  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  by  water,  from 
the  meeting  house  of  Friends  first  erected  upon 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  State,  namely,  that  at 
Betty's  Cove.  This  house  was  upon  the  land 
now  owned  b}^  Mr.  Robt.  Dixon,  who  holds  to 
the  faith  and  observes  the  customs  of  those  who 
originally  erected  this  little  sanctuary  in  the 
primitive  wilderness.  It  was  at  this  house  that 
George  Fox  preached  when  he  was  in  Talbot  in 
1672,  when  he  saw,  as  he  says  in  his  journal, 
the  river  covered  with  boats  almost  as  numerous 
as  upon   the  Thames  at  London,  and  fdled  with 
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people  cqmiiig  to « hear  him  discourse/  In  the 
house  of  Weiilock  Christison,  near  Betty's  Cove 
meeting  house,  the  first  meeting  of  Friends,  of 
which  there  is  any  official  record  of  proceedings, 
ever  held  in  jSEaiyland,  took  place.  This  was 
what  was  called  a  "  Man's  Meeting,"  or  a  meet- 
ing for  ■  business  and  not  for  Avorship.  It  assem- 
bled on  the  4th  of  April,  1677,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  matter  of  having  the  meeting- 
house at  Betty's  Cove  improved  and  repaired ; 
for  it  would  appear  that  this  house  had  becomr 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  ^Towino;  societv, 
and  had  been  erected  a  sufficiently  long  time,  at 
that  date,  to  need  repairs.- 

His  being  the  recipient  of  legacies  and  gifts 
of  money,  lands  and  servants,  attests  the  affec- 
tion   with    which     Christison    Avas    regarded     by 

1  The  Friends  generally  believe  that  the  meeting  house  in  which 
George  Fox  preached  when  he  was  in  Talbot  in  the  year  1672,  was  the 
"Great  Meeting  House  at  Third  Ilaven,"  yet  standing  near  Easton  and 
still  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  This  is  erroneous.  This  house  was  con- 
tracted for  in  ]C8'2,  and  the  first  meeting  that  was  held  in  it  was  upon  the 
24th  of  the  8th  month  (Oct.)  1684,  O.  S.  This  building,  one  of  the  very 
oldest  in  the  State,  is  well  preserved,  and  though  frequently  enlarged 
and  repaired,  retains  nuich  of  its  original  appearance  and  arrangement. 

2  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  :  "Att  our 
"Men's  ^Meeting  att  Wenlock  Chrystisons  ye  24th  day  of  ye  1st  month 
"  1G7G  It  was  concluded  by  ye  meeting  yt  ye  meeting  house  at  Betty's 
"  Cove  should  be  finished  as  foUoweth,  vizt :  To  scale  ye  Gable  end  and 
"ye  Loft  with  Clapboards,  and  make  a  partition  betwixt  ye  new  roome, 
"and  ye  old  one,  three  foot  high,  soiled,  and  with  windows  to  lift  up  and 
"down,  and  to  be  hung  with  hinges,  according  to  ye  direction  of  Bryan 
"O'Mealy,  and  John  Pitt,  who  are  appointed  by  the  meeting  to  have  ye 
"oversight  of  ye  same,  and  to  be  done  with  what  convenicncy  may  be." 
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individuals,  but  there  are  other  evidences  that 
lie  held  a  station  of  honor  and  confidence  in  his 
society.  It  has  been  shown  that  his  house  was 
a  place  of  meeting  for  Friends  when  business 
connected  with  the  society  was  to  be  considered. 
In  the  year  1674,  it  appears  that  he  was  one  of 
the  petitioners  to  the  General  Assembly  of  jNIary- 
land  for  a  modification  of  the  law  with  regard 
to  oaths,  asking  that  Friends  be  allowed  to  make 
their  solemn  affirmation,  instead  of  being  required 
to  swear,  which,  in  their  prayer  for  relief,  they 
say  "  they  dare  not  do."  lie  was  uno  of  those 
appointed  by  the  meetings  to  present  this  peti- 
tion to  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  as  his 
name  heads  the  list,  the  text  of  tliis  address, 
which  is  upon  record,  Avas  probably  from  his 
pen.  This  paper  was  sent  by  the  Upper  to  the 
Lower  House,  but  some  doubt  arising  as  to  the 
right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  alter  the  form 
of  oath  prescribed  by  the  law  of  England,  it 
was  referred  back  again  to  the  Upper  House, 
which  ordered  it  to  remain  upon  the  journal 
until  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  could 
be  obtained,  avIio  declared,  when  it  was  laid  before 
him,  that  though  he  formerly  had  intentions  of 
gratifying  the  desire  of  the  Friends  in  this 
matter,  he  wished  "  all  proceedings  thereon  to 
be  for  the  present  susj)ended,"  assignijig  no  rea- 
son for  this  course,     The    object  of  this  petition 
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■was  not  fully  attained  nntil  the  year  1702,  when 
the  "x4.ct  for  the  establishment  of  religious  wor- 
ship in  this  Province,  according  to  the  Church 
of  England,"  was  passed,  upon  which  a  section 
was  engrafted  declaring  that  "  the  solemn  affir- 
mation or  declaration  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers should  be  accepted,  instead  of  an  oath  in 
the  usual  form."  For  so  long  a  time  were  these 
good  citizens  liable  to  vexations  and  losses  even 
in  tolerant  jNIaryland !  But,  while  presenting 
this  petition  to  the  Governor  and  his  Council, 
we  see  W'enlock  Christison  in  a  ^'ery  different 
positio]!  from  that  he  occupied  when  before  Gov- 
ernm*  Endicott  and  the  court  i]i  ^Massachusetts. 
The  committee  of  the  Friends'  meeting,  of  which 
he  was  apparently  the  chairman  or  speaker,  Avas 
received  courteously  by  Governor  Calvert,  sub- 
sequently Lord  Proprietary,  and  by  his  Council, 
and  its  complaint  was  respectfully  considered. 
Let  us  indulge  the  fancy  that  Christison  was 
allowed  to  wear  his  hat  in  the  Governor's  pres- 
ence, a  privilege  so  estimable  that  rather  than 
forego  it,  he  once  had  shown  himself  ready  to 
be  led  to  the  gallows.* 

1  AlUuuigh  there  was  no  Act  of  Assembly  for  the  relief  of  Quakers  and 
other  dissenters  until  the  date  mentioned,  there  were  English  statutes  for 
the  relief  of  these  people,  which  were  operative  in  the  colonies,  and 
which  were  passed  many  years  before.  The  provisions  of  these  acts  were 
only  confirmed  by  the  Colonial  Act  of  1702.  But  in  the  absence  of  legal, 
there  was  a  popular  tolerance,  sustained,  it  is  true,  by  these  parliamentary 
cn.HCtnients,  that  controlled  the  colonial  government,  and  this  popular 
tolerance  secured  to  the  Friends  their  rights  and  privileges  almost  as 
eflectually  as  if  the  Assembly  had  passed  ordinances  for  that  purpose. 
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But  Wenlock  Christison  did  not  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  Friends  only,  for  we  liave  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which 
lie  was  held  by  the  citizens  of  the  county  at 
large,  in  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
highly  honorable  place  of  Burgess  or  Delegate 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  province.  Oppor- 
tunity has  not  offered  to  determine  the  date  of 
his  election,  but  it  is  known  that  there  was  a 
proclamation  of  a  general  election  made  in  April, 
1676,  and  that  Wenlock  Christison  is  mentioned 
^  in  1681  as  having'  been  a  member  of  the  Lower 

House,  but  then  dead.  It  is  presumable  that  he 
was  chosen  in  the  former  year,  and  held  his  seat 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  somewhere  about 
1679.  He  was  probably  the  first  Quaker  who 
had  occupied  a  political  position  in  Talbot  county. 
Friends  were  sent  to  the  Assembly  from  other 
parts  of  the  province.  John  Edmondson,  the 
liberal  friend  of  Christison,  appears  to  have 
been  elected  September  2,  1681,  to  fill  the  place 
made  vacant  by  his  death,  and  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  Assembly  in  November  of  that  year.' 
Although  Friends,  by  their  scruples  upon  many 

^  matters    with     which    government    has    to    deal, 

i  ■  c 

have    been,    for    the    most    part,    debarred    irom 

f  political    and    civil    position,    it    is    certain    that 

about   the   time  of  the  eveuts  here   related,  thev 
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1  The  authorities  for  these  detnilg  arc.  the  State  and  county  records 
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were  members  of  the  Lower  House  of  Assembly, 
as  has  just  been  shown,  and  they  were  also  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace.  In  1685  no  less  than  three 
out  of  ten  of  the  county  Judges  or  Justices  were 
Quakers,  viz :  William  SharjDe,  William  Stevens, 
and  Ralph  Fishbourne.  It  would  appear,  from 
a  minute  of  the  meeting,  that  the  election  of 
Wenlock  Christison  and  other  Friends  to  the 
Assembly,  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  and 
that  politicians,  then  as  now,  were  ready  to 
raise  captious  objections.  It  would  seem  that 
Col.  Vincent  Lowe,  a  conspicuous  character  of 
the  county  of  Talbot,  circuhited  a  report  "  of 
Friends  that  were  chosen  Assembly  men,"  the 
purport  of  which  was  that  "  Friends  should  be 
"  the  occasion  of  Leavyes  (Levies  or  taxes)  being 
"  raised  soe  high."  This  report,  of  which  nothing 
more  is  known,  scandalized  the  Friends  to  that 
degree  that  the  attention  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ing at  Third  Haven  was  at  first  called  to  it, 
and  by  that  meeting  it  was  referred  to  the 
yearly  meeting.  A  committee  was  appointed  on  the 
3rd  of  the  8th  month  (Oct.  14th)  1677,  composed  of 
John  Edmondson,  Bryan  O'Mealy  and  Ralph 
Fishbourne,  "  to  treat  with  Lowe,  for  ye  clear- 
"  ing  of  Friends  and  ye  Truth,"  so  solicitous  were 
these  people  of  avoiding  all  reproach.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Wenlock  Christison's  conduct 
as   an    "Assembly  man"  was   the  subject  of  Col. 
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Vincent  Lowe's  animadversions,  and  of  this  early 
committee's  investigations/ 

There  is  nothing  in  Bishope's  Book  to  lead 
one  to  believe  that  Christison,  while  undergoing 
persecutions  in  New  England,  was  a  man  of 
family.  I^o  reference  is  made  to  his  having  a 
wife  or'  children :  but  among  the  very  first  notices 
of  him  in  j\Iaryland,  namely,  that  made  in  the 
will  of  Peter  Sharjie,  already  quoted,  is  one 
that  speaks  of  him  as  being  a  married  man. 
The  devise  is  to  "  Wenlock  Christison  and  his 
wife.''  But  there  are  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  at  Third  Haven  other  references  to 
this  fact,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  curious. 
The  following  needs  no  apology  for  its  insertion 
here,  being  interesting  and  suggestive:  "Att  our 
"  ]\Ian's  meeting  at  Wenlock  Christison's,  ye  14th 
"  of  ye  5th  month,  1676,  Wenlock  Christison 
"  declared  in  ye  meeting  that  if  ye  world,  or 
"  any  particular  j^erson  should  speak  evilly  of 
"  ye  Truth,  or  reproach  Friends  concerning  his 
"  proceedings  in  taking  his  wife,  that  then  he 
''  will  give  further  satisfaction  and  clear  ve  Truth 
"  and  Friends,  by  giving  forth  a  paper  to  con- 
"  demn  his  hasty  and  forward  proceedings  in  yt 
"  matter,  and  said  that  were  ye  thing  to  do 
"  again    he    would     not    proceed     so    hasty,    nor 


1  Minutes  Friends'  meeting  at  Third  Haven,  vol.  4. 
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"without  consent  of  Friends."^  It  is' very  clear 
from  this  that  Wen  lock  Christison  had,  then, 
recently  married ;  that  he  had  married  either 
without  having  made  the  proper  advertisement 
of  his  purpose  in  meeting,  or  he  had  married 
out  of  the  society,  some  one  not  a  member,  for 
wdiich  he  had  been  called  to  account.  It  is 
likely,  therefore,  this  was  a  second  marriage,  for 
the  Friends  would  certainly  not  have  called  him 
to  an  account  in  1676  for  a  marriage  contracted 
anterior  to  1672 — or  at  least  four  years  before. 
So  it  appears  that  Wenlock  Christison,  propliet 
and  apostle,  and  almost  martyr,  as  he  was,  was 
not  insensible  to  female  charms,  and  that  he 
whom   the    threats   of   judges    and   the   whips    of 


1  The  assumption  of  the  marriage  relation  gave  much  solicitude  and 
trouble  to  the  early  Friends  in  Maryland,  as  elsewhere.  Two  causes  are 
mentioned  in  the  text  for  disquietude — the  marriages  out  of  the  society  of 
their  members,  and  precipitate  marriages  without  formal  publication  of 
the  banns.  Another  source  of  annoyance,  which  was  usually  coupled 
■with  one  or  both  the  others,  was  the  marriage  of  their  children  by  Priests 
and  magistrates.  This  will  be  referred  to  presently.  The  matter  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  meeting  to  a  marriage  was  neither  arbitrary 
nor  foolish.  It  was  a  very  necessary  precaution  at  that  day  and  under 
the  circumstances.  It  was  intended,  or  at  least  it  was  a  part  of  the 
intention  of  this  custom,  to  prevent  the  connubial  union  of  persons  who 
already  bad  husbands  or  wives  in  the  old  country.  It  was  not  unusual, 
upon  the  publication  in  meeting  of  proposed  marriages,  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  JFriends  to  inquire  as  to  the  "  freedom"  of  the  parties,  or 
whether  they  were  "clear."  Too  many  of  the  emigrants  to  ilaryland 
had  deserted  their  lawful  jiartners,  and,  after  a  short  residence  here,  were 
ready  to  take  others.  The  Friends  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  such 
a  scandal  from  being  fastened  upon  any  whom  they  could  control,  by 
ordering  an  investigation  of  their  relations  at  homo  in  the  old  country-, 
or  in  the  neighboring  provinces. 
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constables  could  not  subdue,  yielded  to  tlie  blan- 
dishments of  a  fair  lady,  so  far  as  to  forget, 
not  the  requirements  of  rectitude,  to  be  sure, 
Jbut  the  exactions  of  ecclesiastical  rule.  There 
was,  on  his  part,  no  lapse  from  virtue  nor  fall 
from  grace,  but  onl}''  a  little  obliA'iousness  of 
canonical  law,  more  readily  pardoned  by  the 
world  than  by  the  church  authorities,  even 
though  those  authorities  be  Friends,  who  have 
ever  been  very  indulgent  to  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  when  the  "  Truth "  was  not  com- 
promised   thereby. 

That  children  were  born  to  A'^^enlock  Christi- 
son  is  well  attested.  His  eldest  daugther  Mary 
married  one  John  Dine,  who  lived  upon  St. 
Miclijel's  river,  but  subsequently  moved  to  Kent 
Island,  where  he  may  have  representatives  to 
this  day.  It  is  thought  another  daughter  mar- 
ried Peter  Ilarrod,  or  more  properly,  Ilarwood, 
a  leading  Friend,  who  lived  and  died  in  Talbot. 
An  Elizabeth  Christison  is  mentioned  in  the 
rent  rolls  of  the  Lord  Proprietary,  as  being- 
taxed  upon  lands,  as  late  as  1755.  This  may 
have  been  another  daughter,  or  grand  daughter. 
Of  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  dauahters,  a  very 
curious  account  is  given  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Third  Haven  meeting,  held  the  5th.  day  of  the 
12th  month  1693,  0-  S.,  which,  as  it  illustrates  some 
of  the   customs  of  the   early  Friends,   may   here 
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be  fully  given.  It  must  be  premised  that  Wil- 
liam Dixon,  Avlio  is  mentioned  in  this  minute, 
married  the  widow  of  Wenlock  Christison,  and 
hence  he  may,  according  to  .an  erroneous  usage, 
have  called  a  daughter  of  his  wife  a  daughter- 
in-law,  William  Dixon  certainly  had  no  children 
of  his  own.  The  following  is  the  entry  in  the 
minutes :  "  William  Dixon  informs  this  meeting 
'*yt  his  Daughter-in-law  is  stole  away  and  mar- 
"  ried  by  a  priest  in  ye  night,  contrary  to  his 
"  and  his  wife's  minds ;  that  he  has  opposed  the 
"  same,  and  refused  to  pay  her  portion,  for  which 
"  he  is  cited  to  appear  before  ye  Comissary  gen- 
"  eralle,  and  now  he  desires  to  know  whether 
"  ye  meeting  would  stand  by  him,  if  he  should 
"  sue  ye  priest  yt  married  her.  Ye  meeting 
"  assents  to  it,  and  promises  to  stand  by  him 
"  in  it,  he  taking  ye  meeting's  advice  from  time 
"  to  time  in  his  proceedings  therein." 

Xothing  seems  to  have  afflicted  Friends  in 
Talbot  more  than  the  "  outgoings "  of  members 
of  the  society  in  marriage.  To  be  married  with 
a  license,  by  a  magistrate,  or  by  a  '^hireling 
priest,"^  was  an  abomination  in  their  eyes,  the 
could  not  go  unreproved.  At  a  meeting  held 
the  24th  of  the  4th  month  (July  1st),   1681,  the 

1  The  Eev.  Mr.  Lillingston,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Enghtnd,  in  Tiilbot,  who  lived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  count)', 
was  particularly  obnoxious  ou  account  of  his  frequent  services  to  impa- 
tient young  Quakers, 
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committee  that  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Lord  Proprietary  "  concerning  Friends'  children 
"  being  taken  away  from  them  and  married 
"  by  the  priest  without  their  consent  or  know- 
*'  ledge,"  gave  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  the)'- 
were  treated  "  ver}^  civilly"  by  the  Proprietary, 
who  said,  among  other  things,  "  that  for  ye 
"  future  he  would  take  care  in  all  his  counties 
"that  the  like  sliovdd  be  prevented."  The  evil 
continuing  unabated,  the  quarterly  meeting  held 
10th  of  6th  mo.  (Aug.  21st),  1688,  recommended 
that  Friends  should  disinherit  their  disobedient 
children,  and  give  them  "no  part  nor  parcel 
of  their  outward  substance."  This  action  of  the 
quarterly  was  confirmed  by  the  yearly  meeting- 
held  at  Third  llaven  the  9th  of  the  8th.  month, 
(Oct.  20th),  1688,  with  a  supplementary  recommen- 
dation that  "  priests  or  magistrates  that  do  marry 
"  Friends'  children  without  their  parents  or  guar- 
"  dians  consent,  should  be  prosecuted."  This 
explains  the  conduct  of  William  Dixon  in  his 
appeal  to  the  meeting  to  "  stand  by  him"  in  his 
refusal  to  pay  over  the  portion  due  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Wenlock  Christison  (probably),  and  in  his 
proposal  to  sue  the  priest  who  married  her. 
History  is  silent  as  to  the  names  of  the  olfend- 
ers.  William  Dixon  died  without  heirs  of  his 
body,  leaving  the  estate  derived,  in  part,  through 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  ^^'en- 
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lock  Christison,  to  Isaac  Dixon,  the  son  of  a 
brother,  he  having  first  bought  out  the  interest 
of  i\Iary  Christison  Dine   in    1684.     This   account  j 

of  the  proceedings  rehiting  to  the  marriage  of 
one  who  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been 
Christison's  daughter,  furnishes  evidences  of  the 
extreme  liberality  of  sentiment  that  j)revailed 
towards  the  Friends  in  Maryland :  more  than 
this,  it  shows  that  there  was  a  disposition  to 
indulge  them  to  an  extent  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  present  day.  No  countenance 
would  now  be  given  by>  the  people  of  this  State, 
nor  by  the"  courts,  to  an  attempt  to  deprive  a  ward 
of  her  property  because  she  had  married  a  man 
not  of  her  religious  society,  or  had  been  married 
by  a  clergyman  of  some  other  religious  denomi- 
nation than  her  own.  Much  less  would  they 
countenance  a  suit  for  damages  against  a  cler- 
gyman so  offending  a  mere  religious  prejudice, 
even  though  that  prejudice  had  acquired  the 
dignity  of  ecclesiastical  rule.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  these  rules  of  the  meeting  are  neither 
followed  nor  approved  by  the  society  of  Friends 
of  the  present  day,  who  are  not  of  those  who 
think  a  custom  is  good  because  it  is  old,  or  a 
doctrine  true  because  it  is  ancient. 

The  precise  date  of  Wenlock  Christison's  death 
is  nowhere  given,  and  unfortunately  his  will,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  more  than  once, 
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is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  county  records  nor 
ill  the  minutes  of  the  Third  Haven  meeting. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  he  died  about 
1G78  or  1679,  aud  it  is  very  certain  tliat  he 
made  a  Avill  appointing  his  wife  Elizabeth  execu- 
trix, jointly  with  William  Sharpe  and  Thomas 
Taylor.  In  1679  it  is  stated  in  the  minutes 
that  she  was  about  to  marry  again,  and  the 
meeting  took  measures  to  have  her  late  hus- 
band's estate  properly  partitioned  to  the  heirs 
and  legatees.  John  Edmondson,  Bryan  O'Mealy 
and  A'l'illiani  Suulhbce  were  appointed  by  the 
meeting,  in  accordance  with  an  early  custom  of 
Friends,  to  counsel,  advise  and  assist  the  execu- 
trix in  the  settlement  of  the  estate.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  early 
Friends  in  Maryland  took  especial  care  of  the 
interests  of  orphans,  and  protected  their  estates 
by  other  than  legal  guards.  They  even  had  a 
register  for  the  society  whose  duty  it  was  to 
preserve  a  record  of  wills,  at  a  time  when 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  official  registra- 
tion,   or    at    a    time    when    such    registration,   if 

f.  '  _  ... 

'f  made,    was    at    a    distant    point.      By    his    will 

Wenlock  Christison  set  free  his  faithful  ser- 
vant John  Stacy,  the  same  whom,  as  men- 
tioned above,  he  carried  into  court  to  have 
the  Justices  determine  how  long  he  should  serve 
his  master. 
10 
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Where  Weiilock   Christison  was  buried  is    not 
knoAvn,    but    probably   at    the    meeting    house   at 
Bettj-'s  Cove,  to  which  there  was  a  burial  ground 
attached,   now  long  obliterated.     'No   monumental 
stone  marks  the  grave  of  this  worth}^,   for  "  the 
people   called   Quakers "    will    not    minister   to    a 
vanity  that   seeks   posthumous    display   by   erect- 
ing   memorials    to    their    dead,    nor    gratify   the 
pride  or  affection   of  the  living  by  blazoning  on 
their  tombs,   in   false  or  fulsome  praise,  the  vir- 
tues of   departed   Friends.     They  who  look  with 
such    coniidence    to    an    inimortality    beyond    the 
grave,  are    not  apt  to  be  solicitous  for  that  tran- 
sitory   fame    the     most    glowing    epitaphs    upon 
perishable    marble    bestow ;    and    they    build    no 
shrines,  to  which  pious  pilgrimages  may  be  made, 
over    the    relics    of    their    saints.      So    Wen  lock 
Christison    sleejos    in    an    undistinguished    tomb, 
and  yet  he  is  more  secure  of  a  lasting  memory 
than    if  his   resting   place  was  marked   by    "  sto- 
ried urn   or  animated    bust,"   for   his   labors  and 
sufferings    in    the    cause   of    "  Light    and    Life," 
are  imperishabl}'  engraved   upon   the    minds    and 
liearts   of    Friends    throughout   the   world,    while 
his  courage,  his  firmness   and   his   constancy  are 
and  shall   ever   be   the   themes  of  the   historians 
of  his  country. 

Here   properly  should   terminate   this    memoir, 
but  an  occurrence  that  happened  after  his  death 
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reveals  an  incident  in  the  life  of  this  Quaker 
worthy,  so  strange  and  startling  that,  although 
the  absence  of  date  has  prevented  its  incorpo- 
ration in  this  essay  in  its  chronological  position, 
it  must  not  be  omitted.  It  will  be  recollected 
it  Avas  stated  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  on 
record  to 'render  it  probable  that  Wenlock  Chris- 
tison,  after  leaving  New  England,  sometime  be- 
tween the  years  16G5  and  1G70,  went  to  Barbadoes ; 
also,  in  another  place,  that  he  had  possession, 
after  settling  in  Talbot,  of  African  slaves,  as 
well  as  European  indentured  servants.  jNTow 
this  evidence  is  furnished  by  a  brief  minute  of 
the  Third  Haven  meeting,  under  date  of  16tli.  of 
7th  month  (Sept.  27th),  1681.  This  minute  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  executors  of  his  last  will  and 
testament,  namely,  Elizabeth  his  wife,  William 
Sharpe  and  Thomas  Taylor,  had  been  arrested 
at  the  suit  of  "  one  Diggs,  concerning  of 
"  some  negroes  sent  by  Wenlock  Christison 
"  out  of  Barbadoes  to  this  country."  Xot  im- 
probably this  Diggs  was  that  Col.  Biggs  A\'ho, 
at  one  time,  w^as  a  Justice  of  the  Provincial 
Court  and  member  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Assembly,  and  who  commanded  at  St.  Mary's 
when  the  archives  of  the  province  were  sur- 
rendered to  John  Coode,  the  leader  of  the  forces 
of  the  Protestant  Association,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution    in    1689.      The    phraseology    of    the 
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minutes  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these 
negroes  Avere  not  purchased  from  a  cargo  im- 
ported by  Col.  Biggs,  but  that  they  were  sent  by 
Christison  out  of  Barbadoes,  he  himself  being 
present  in  tlie  islands,  and  making  the  ship- 
ment on  his  own  account. 

It  is  Avcll  known  that  the  West  India  islands 
were  depots  for  the  reception  of  slaves  brought 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  that  from  the  bar- 
racoons  upon  these  islands  they  Avere  sold  to 
shippers  trading  with  the  various  colonies.  The 
Quakers  have  been  so  long,  and  they  were  such 
earl}'  opponents  of  the  whole  system  of  slaA^ery, 
that  many  suppose  that  their  "testimony"  has 
always  been  against  the  holding  of  man  in  bond- 
age. This  is  of  course  erroneous.  Well  informed 
Friends  knoAv  that  negro  slaves  were  held  by 
the  early  members  of  the  society — indeed  were 
held,  in  gradually  decreasing  numbers,  down  to 
a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  records  of 
their,  meetings  here,  as  well  as  the  records  of 
the  court  of  Talbot  county,  indicate  this  fact,  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  their  historians.  The  glory  of 
the  society  is,  that  at  so  early  a  period,  eA^en ' 
before  the  public  conscience  had  been  aAvakened, 
and  at  a  time  Avhen  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
its  members  Avere  so  lieaA'ily  involved — interests 
Avliich  have  so  much  to  do  Avith  our  moral  de- 
cisions— it   should   have    uttered,   first   its   adA'ice, 
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and  then  its  command,  against  tlie  holding  of 
shaves.'  But  before  advice  had  been  f-iven  bv 
t]ie  meetings,  there  had  grown  up  a  sensitive- 
ness in  the  minds  of  individual  members  of  the 
society  on  this  subject.^  Thus,  William  Dixon, 
in  the  year  1684,  (according  to  the  minutes  of 
Third  Haven  meeting,)  wishing  "to  sell  a  negro 
his  freedom  desires  ye  meeting's  advice."  T^o 
•  advice  is  given,  but  he  is  referred  to  the  yearly 
meeting  "  for  ,  advice  in  yt  particular."  This 
same  A\^illiam  Dixon,  he  who  married  the 
widow  of  AVciiloek  Christison,'  by  his  will,  ad- 
mitted to  probate  in  1708,  emancipated  several 
negroes  and  made  provision  for  tlicir  support  b}^ 

1  In  the  year  1769  the  yearly  meeting  of  Maryland  advises  care  in 
importing  and  buying  negroes,  but  does  not  condemn.  In  1760  the 
meeting  condemns  importing  slaves.  In  1762  the  meeting  condemns 
importing  and  buying,  and  also  selling  without  the  consent  of  the 
meeting.     In  1777  slaveholding  was  made  the  ground  of  "  disownment." 

2  The  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  condemnation  of  slavery  in  Mary- 
land, with  its  increase  at  one  period  and  its  decline  at  another,  until  it 
reached  its  present  siaius,  would  furnish  a  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive chapter  in  the  history  of  morals.  The  influence  of  Quakerism  upon 
this  growth,  in  such  an  account,  could  not  be  omitted. 

It  is  a  most  curious  fact  which  may  be  mentioned  here,  though  some- 
what out  of  place,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  pass  a  law  in  Mary- 
land for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  consciences  and  titles  of  the  scrupu- 
lous slave  holders,  to  this  eflcct :  "  Tliat  no  negro  or  negroes,  by  receiving 
"the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  is  thereby  manumitted  or  set  free,  nor 
"  hath  any  right  or  title  to  freedom  or  manumission,  more  than  he  or  they 
"had  before;  any  law,  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'' 
This  was  done  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  having  been  defending  African 
^  slavery  upon  the  ground  of  its  introducing  heathens  into  Christianity, 
^#i>.w  the  illogicalness  of  their  position  when  these  slaves  were  admitted  to 
baptism,  and  tliorefore  refused  to  allow  them  to  observe  that  rite. 

Bacon's  Laws,  1715,  cfiaji.  XLIV,  sec.  XXIV. 
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giving  them  land  and  means  to  build  houses.  In 
his  ^yill  he  says  the}^  had  served  him  twenty  years. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  these 
people,  whom  he  felt  called  upon  to  set  free, 
were  of  that  cargo  of  negroes  sent  out  of  Bar- 
badoes  by  Wenlock  Christison,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  value  of  which  suit  was  brought  by  Col. 
Diggs.  Even  so  earlv  then  as  the  dates  here 
given,  there  Avas  evidently  a  repugnance  upon 
the  part  of  Friends  to  holding  slaves.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  hostility 
to  slavery  among  this  people  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  can  eno-ace  the  attention  of  the 
ethical  philosopher ;  and  its  study  may  serve  to 
elucidate,  if  not  solve,  that  great  problem  which 
has  bothered  the  brains  of  students  of  the  human 
mind  for  thousands  of  years,  the  origin  of  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  Those  who  believe 
that  there  has  been  enthroned  in  every  man's 
bosom  a  severe  and  incorruptible  arbiter  who 
passes  upon  the  moral  quality  of  every  action 
with  infallible  rectitude  of  decision,  will  hesitate 
and  doubt  when  viewing  this  case  of  Wenlock 
Christison,  Here  was  a  man  whose  fundamental 
religious  belief  was,  the  presence  in  his  OAvn 
bosom,  and  in  the  bosoms  of  all  "  Friends  of 
Truth,"  of  an  inspired  monitor  that  warned  him 
of  evil  and  prompted  him  to  the  good  only ;  a 
man  belonging  to  a  society  whose  pure,  and  lofty 
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code  of  morals  lias  been  the  admiration  of  the 
ages,  bnt  to  the  standard  of  Avhich  those  ages 
have  never  yet  attained;  a  man  so  firm  and 
tenacious  of  what  he  deemed  the  right,  that 
sooner  than  bate  one  jot  or  tittle — sooner  than 
even  take  off  his  hat  in  honor  of  man,  or  hold 
up  his  hand  except  in  pra^-er — was  prepared  to 
go  to  the  gallows,  and  who  did  actually  receive 
many  cruel  and  ignominious  scourgings ;  a  man 
who  had  manifested  in  his  life  a  readiness  to 
follow  the  Light  Avhich  he  verily  believed  was 
divinely  enlightening  him,  even  though  the  fol- 
lowing it  should  lead  him  into  the  very  jaws  of 
death ;  a  man  whose  loftiness  of  purpose  and 
sanctity  of  life  had  been  such  that  partial  Friends 
had  attributed  to  him  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophet  and  the  miraculous  power  of  the  apos- 
tle,— here  was  a  man  Avho,  without  compunction, 
with  entire  innocence,  as  we  may  be  well  assured, 
could,  and  did,  deliberately  engage  in  a  transac- 
tion which  at  this  da}^,  by  the  common  consent 
of  humanity  and  religion,  of  reason  and  senti- 
ment, possesses  every  element  of  injustice  and 
impiety.  That  Friends,  in  the  moral  twilight 
of  two  hundred  years  ago,  should  have  held  the 
slaves  they  had  inherited  from  their  parents, 
acquired  by  marriage  with  their  wives,  or  even 
purchased  from  traders  before  they  had  been 
'•convinced"  —  before     the     ''inner     lidit  "     had 
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dawned  u])on  their  minds — we  might  be  pre- 
pared to  believe :  bnt  tliat  a  Friend  shoukl  liave 
been  among  the  very  first  of  whom  tliere  is  any 
account  in  this  count}^  of  Talbot,  to  participate 
in  the  slave  trade,  and  that  this  Friend  should 
have  been  AVenlock  Christison,  is  so  incredible 
that  it  Avould  be  beyond  belief  if  it  were  not  so 
well  attested.  In  our  judgments  of  men,  so 
astounding  a  fact  as  this    "  must   give  us  pause. 
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THE 


EXPEDITION  OF  LAFAYETTE 


AGAIIS^ST  AEXOLD. 


|HE  standard  histories  of  the  United  States 
contain  but  brief  alliLsion  to  the  interesting 
episode  in  the  Southern  campaign  of  1781, 
which  may  be  projDerly  termed  the  exjoedition  of 
Lafciyette  against  x\rnold.  Although  unsuccess- 
ful, it  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  skilful 
manoeuvres  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis,  at  Yorktown,  and  virtually  secured  the 
independence  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 

The  naval  operations  of  the  French  fleet  have 
been  carefully  detailed,  but  some  new  light  is  also 
thrown  on  these  by  M.  le  Capitaine  Chevalier,  in 
his  recent  exhaustive  history  of  the  French  ISIarine 
during  the  war  of  American  Inde})endence,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  last  year. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  hind  operations  of  tlie 
expedition  have  received  but  brief  and  pasr>ing 
notice  from  our  Jiistorians,  Gordon,  ^Marshall,  and 
later,  from  Irving  and  Bancroft.  The  English 
accounts  of  Andrews  and  Stedman,  supply  no 
additional  information. 

In  the  papers  and  correspondence  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  Ebcnezcr  Stevens,  who  commanded  the 
artillery  upon  this  expedition,  now  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  New  York  Historical  Societ}",  sufficient 
details  are  to  be  found  to  supply  the  missing  links 
and  render  a  complete  account  of  the  campaign 
possible. 

Lafayette,  as  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
is  naturally  the  central  figure  about  which  are 
grouped  its  personages  and  incidents.  A  word 
concerning  him  and  the  reasons  for  his  selection 
to  command  its  movements,  Avill  give  direction 
and  point  to  the  narrative. 

Lafayette  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  July,  1777,  placed  himself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Congress  upon  two  conditions,  viz:  of 
serving  without  pay  and  as  a  volunteer.  Xot- 
withstanding  the  prejudice  entertained  by  the 
Americans  against  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
officers  Avho  were  already  in  service,  and  dis- 
regarding the  extreme  youth  of  tlie  young  noble- 
man who  had  just  completed  his  twentieth  year, 
Congress  touched  by  the  generosity  of  the  proposal 
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I  and  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  acquisition 

I  of  a  name  so  illustrious  in  its  history  and  conncc- 

f  .  . 

I  tions,  by  a   resolution  of  the  31st  July,  1777,  in 

which  they  expressly  state  these  reasons  for  their 

action,   gave   him    the    rank    and    commission    of 

Major  General  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

Presented   to  Washington    at   a    Congressional 

dinner,    he    was    at    once    distinguished    by    him, 

attached    to    head-quarters    and    made   a    part   of 

the    military   family   of  the    Commander-in-Chief. 

Following  Washington  through  the  whole  of  the 

campaign  of  this  year,  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg 

I  at   the   battle    of  the   Briindywine,   and    narrowly 

I  escaped    Ccipture    in    the    disorderly    rout    of    the 

I  American    troops. 

I  Recovered  from    his  Avound,  the   young   soldier 

I  joined  General  Greene,  who  was  manoeuvring  to 

I  hold  Cornwallis  in  check    in  the  Jerseys.     There 

he  distinguished  himself  in  a  sharp  action,  the 
result  of  a  reconnoissancc  in  force,  in  which  he 
surprised  and  routed  a  corps  of  Hessians  at 
Gloucester   Point. 

This  brilliant  little  affair  increased  his  popu- 
larity with  the  army  and  the  country,  and  on 
the  1st  December  following,  th<3  Congress  passed 
a  resolution  informing  General  Washington  that 
it  was  highly  agreeable  to  them  that  the  ]Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  be  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  division  in  the  Continential  armv. 
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in  the  condition  of  the  department  no  hope  of 
getting  enough  men  in  line  for  a  coup  de  main, 
while  Carleton,  the  sagacious  Governor  of  Canada, 
was  strengthening  himself  to  meet  any  organized 
movement.  Yielding  to  the  reasonings  of  Schuy- 
ler, Lincoln  and  Arnold,  he  wrote  to  Congress,  who 
had  alread}^  become  alarmed  at  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  an  ill-advised  movement,  abandoning 
the  expedition,  and  to  Washington  complaining 
of  the  disagreeable  and  ridiculous  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself. 

For  his  prompt  and  unselfish  conduct,  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  the  Board 
of  War. 

The  approach  of  spring  bringing  with  it  pre- 
parations for  a  new  campaign,  Lafayette  was  by 
secret  resolution  of  Congress  recalled  to  the  south- 
ward, where  on  the  2d  ]Nray,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, clad  in  a  white  scarf  and  accompanied  by  all 
the  French  officers,  of  announcing  to  the  army  at 
head-quarters,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  b}^  France,  and 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  that 
power.  During  the  summer,  he  displayed  con- 
siderable military  ability  in  the  conduct  of  some 
minor  movements,  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery 
at  Monmouth,  and  later  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  for  his  services  and  zeal  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  llhod,e  Lsland. 
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Altliougli  he  was  at  this  time  the  third  general 
officer  in  Washington's  army,  the  young  com- 
mander seems  to  have  desired  a  larger  lield  and 
more  independence  of  action.  AVhen  wounded, 
he  spent  the  hours  of  his  confinement  in  digest- 
ing a  plan  which  he  proposed  to  the  French 
ministry  for  the  conquest  of  the  Indies.  Now, 
that  the  recognition  of  American  Independence, 
by  France,  had  led  to  hostilities  between  that 
power  and  Great  Britain,  he  felt  that  his  services 
Avere  due  to  his  native  country,  asked  and  re- 
ceived an  unlimited  leave  of  absence.  The  king- 
placed  the  Alliance  of  thirty-six  guns  at  his  dis- 
position for  his  return. 

On  his  departure,  Congress  recommended  him 
to  His  Alajesty,  by  special  letter,  signed  by  its 
President,  as  "wise  in  council,  brave  in  the  field, 
and  patient  in  the  fatigue  of  war."  In  addition, 
no  doubt  at  his  own  instance,  the  French  minis- 
try was  urged  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
Canada  with  French  troops  under  the  command 
of  Lafayette,  and  cooperation  was  promised  from 
the  American  lines. 

-  Arrived  in  France,  February,  1779,  the  Marquis 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction.  The 
French  ministry  would  not  hear,  however,  to  an 
expedition  against  Canada.  They  already  dreaded 
the  too  great  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States. 
Finding  his  arguments  'and  appeals  of  no   avail, 
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the  impetuous  and  iDersistcnt  Marquis  demanded 
and  obtained  an  expeditionary  corps  of  four  tliou- 
sand  men,  who  were  intrusted  to  the  charge  of 
the  Count  de  Rocliambeau,  and  embarked  on 
board  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels,  under  command  of 
Admiral  de  Ternay,  early  in  1780.  Lafayette 
preceded  their  arrival  in  America,  by  a  few  days. 
Vi,e  now  find  the  French  alliance  a  factor  in 
American  Independence,  owing  to  the  persist- 
ence of  Lafayette;  and  his  own  scruples  as  to 
foreign  service  while  his  own  country  was  at  Avar, 
happily  dissolved. 

During  the  campaign  of  1780,  the  American 
army  was  divided  into  three  corps,  one  guarding 
the  defences  of  the  Hudson  and  the  post  of  West 
Point,  under  the  command  of  Arnold;  another  in 
the  Carol inas,  first  under  Gates,  and  later  under 
Greene,  and  a  third  in  the  Jerseys,  under  the 
immediate  order  of  Washingtoii.  To  this  La- 
fayette was  again  attached  in  command  of  the 
light  infantry  which  composed  the  advance  guard 
of  the  army. 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  this 
famous  corps,  naturally  finds  a  p)lace  in  this 
narrative. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  when  the  Northern 
army  was  being  recruited  to  resist  the  advance 
of  Burgoyne,  Washington  seeing  the  necessity  of 
a  light  cprjos  to  check  the  savages  in  the  British 
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employ  avIio  hung  upon  the  flanks  of  the  American 
army,  dispatclied  to  Gates,  then  in  command  at 
Stillwater,  Colonel  Morgan  with  his  rifle  corps. 
This  body  was  made  up  of  frontiersmen  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  weapons  at  long  range  and 
the  Indian  mode  of  warfare.  They  had  been 
choseii  from  the  entire  army.  To  this  corps, 
Gates  added  two  hundred  and  fifty  bayonets, 
carefully  picked,  and  placed  them  under  Major 
Dearborn.  This  corjjs  (T elite  did  noteworth}'  ser- 
vice in  the  several  actions  which  culminated  in 
the  victory  of  Saratoga;  service  so  eminent  that 
the  importance  of  nourishing  and  strengthening 
it,  was  at  once  recognized. 

Placed  under  the  command  of  Lafayette,  it 
was  increased  by  the  same  process  of  judicious 
selection  to  two  thousand  men.  The  jNIarquis 
do  Chastellux,  who  visited  Lafayette's  camp  on 
the  Totowa,  in  November  of  this  year,  (1780,)  , 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  picked  com- 
mand. 

"This   troop,"  he   says,  "made   a  good  appear-  \ 

ance,  and  were  better  clothed  than  the  rest  of 
the  army;  the  uniforms,  both  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  smart  and  military,  each  soldier  wearing 
a  helmet  of  hard  leather  with  a  crest  of  horse 
hair.  The  oflicers  armed  with  espontoons,  or 
rather  half  pikes,  and  the  subalterns  with  fusils, 
but  both  are  provided  with  short  and  light  sabres 
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brought  from  Franco,  and  made  a  present  to  them 
by  Marquis  do  Lafa3'-ctte."  The  plumes,  we  find 
else^Yhere,  were  bhich  and  red.  The  flags  were 
also  brought  from  France;  one  bore  a  cannon 
with  the  device  Ultima  Batio;  another,  a  laurel 
crown  and  civic  crown,  blended  with  the  device, 
No  Other';  others  bore  emblems  of  a  similar  gen- 
eral character. 

Heath,  in  his  memoir,  credits  the  corps  of  light 
infantry  "as  being  perhaps  as  fine  a  body  of  men 
as  ever  was  formed."  "Major  General,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,"  he  adds,  ''had  with  infinite 
pains  and  great  expense,  endeavored  to  render 
them  respectable  in  their  appearance  as  well  as 
discipline  in  which  he  was  nobly  seconded  by 
the  officers."  Lafayette  was  the  idol  of  the 
corps.  Before  he  left  America  for  France,  to 
secure  the  assistance  which  had  now  so  endeared 
him  to  the  army  and  the  countr}^,  he  had  already 
earned  the  title  of  "the  soldier's  friend."  The 
operation  of  the  campaign,  however,  did  not  afibrd 
of  any  opportunity  for  distinction. 

On  the  23rd  November,  the  main  body  of  the 
army  separated  to  move  into  winter  quarters;  the 
light  infantry  corps  was  broken  up  for  the  winter, 
and  the  men  ordered  to  join  their  respective  regi- 
ments. 

Early  in  December,  General  Washington  took 
winter  head-quarters  at  New  Windsor,  a  few  miles 
3 
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to  the  northward  of  West  Point,  Avhere,  on  the 
12th,  information  reached  him  that  an  expedition 
was  about  to  sail  from  Xew  York  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  Arnold  and  Phillips. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  baroain  between 
the  traitor  Arnold  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  for  the 
surrender  of  the  post  of  "N^^est  Point,  was  a  com- 
mission of  Colonel  of  a  regiment  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General  in  the  British  army.  Arriv- 
ing at  jS^cw  York  after  his  narrow  escape,  he  at 
once  endeavored  to  display  his  new  born  zeal  and 
I  loyalty^  if  such  rank  treason  to  friends  and  country 

deserve  the  name. 

Beginning  with  an  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  America,  in  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  his 
desertion  from  their  cause,  which  he  published  in 
the  tory  sheets  of  Rivington,  Gaine  and  Robert- 
son, on  the  7th  October.  He  next  issued  on  the 
20th,  a  ^proclamation  inviting  enlistments  into  a 
corps  of  calvary  and  infantry,  to  be  commanded 
.by  himself,  and  offered  a  bounty  of  three  guineas 
to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and  private. 

On  the  21st  December,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  dis- 
patched Arnold  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  having 
on  board  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  men  to  re- 
place the  command  of  General  Leslie  who  had 
gone  to  the  aid  of  Cornwallis  in  the  Carolinas. 
Arriving  in  the  James  river  on  the  2d  ot 
January,  Arnold  landed  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 


a  few  light  lior.se,  fifteen   miles  below  Riclimoncl, 
and    marched    into    that   town    at   twelve   o'clock 
I  on  the  morning  of  the  otli  of  January,  and  de- 

I  destroyed  the  public  buildings  and  stores. 

I  Falling    back    immediately,    he    continued    the 

ravage  of  the  country  from  the  fleet.  Landing 
again  on  the  loth,  he  marched  to  Smithfield,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Portsmouth  Avhere  he  took 
post  "on  the  25th,  and  began  to  fortify. 

Congress  perceiving  the  danger  of  permitting 
the  enemy  to  gain  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
important  coloiiy  of  A^irginia,  and  aware  of  the 
deficiency  of  militar}'^  stores,  had  on  the  1st 
January,  passed  a  resolution  which  was  commu- 
nicated on  the  2d,  to  NYashington,  directing  a 
movement  of  part  of  his  troops,  including  the 
allied  forces,  under  Rochambeau,  to  counteract 
the  views  of  the  enemy. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  howe\er, 
prevented  any  immediate  action,  and  the  blockade 
of  the  French  squadron  at  ISTewport  by  a  superior 
force  rendered  it  highly  improbable  that  the  com- 
manders Avould  be  willing  to  divide  their  forces. 
A  march  by  land  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  cooperation  to  which 
the  season,  length  of  way,  badness  of  roads  and 
difficulty  of  transportation,  offered  weighty  objec- 
tions. 
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Meanwhile,  a  fortuitous  circumstance  changed 
the  condition  of  affairs.  AVhile  cruising  in  pur- 
suit of  the  French  frigates  on  their  Avay  from 
Boston,  to  reinforce  the  squadron  at  Newport, 
two  of  the  four  British  vessels  met  with  disaster. 
The  Culloden,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  w^as 
wrecked  uj^ion  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  in  a 
violent  storm.  The  Bedford,  also  a  seventy-four, 
dismasted,  and  the  America  driven  to  sea  and  for 
a  long  time  not  heard  of.  This  mishap,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  frigates  from-  Boston  equalizing  the 
rival  forces.  Monsieur  Dcstouches,  on  whom 
the  command  of  the  fleet  had  devolved  upon  the 
death  of  Admiral  do  Ternay,  the  December  pre- 
vious, resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Having  first  ascertained  that  the  British  fleet 
was  still  too  strong  for  a  direct  attack  to  be 
risked  upon  it,  he  resolved  to  execute  the  scheme 
proposed  to  him,  by  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne, 
at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  ^"irginia  and 
CongTess,  to  relieve  Virginia.  Rochambeau  offered 
to  send  a  division  of  land  forces,  but  the  necessity 
of  military  cooperation  at  this  time  did  not  appear, 
tlie  militia  being  supposed  sufficient  to  protect  the 
country. 

He  dispatched  M.  de  Tilly,  with  his  ship 
L'Eveille,  of  seventy-four  guns,  accompanied  by 
the   frigates  Gentille,  Surveillante  and  the  cutter 
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La  Guepe,  to  the  Chcsapcalvc,  witli  orders  to 
destroy  the  flotilla  with  the  aid  of  Avhich  Arnold 
Avas  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Virginia.  M.  de  Tilly 
failed  in  his"  mission,  the  flotilla  escciping  beyond 
his  reach  up  the  Elizabeth  river. 

He  therefore  at  once  set  sail  on  his  return,  -which 
Avas  all  the  more  necessary  since  Admiral  Ar- 
burthnot  having  repaired  his  vessels,  had  re- 
appeared at  the  station  on  Gardiner's  bay.  On 
his  return  to  Newport  harbor,  M.  de  Tilly  fell 
in  with  and  captured  the  llomulus,  of  fifty-four 
guns,  a  sloop  and  some  transports  Avliich  he  took 
safely  to  port,  where  he  arrived  at  the  close'  of 
the  month. 

Early  in  Februar)^,  advices  from  Count  Rocham- 

%  beau   to  AVashington,  encouraged   him  to   believe 

that  Monsieur  Destouches  wvas  inclined  to  a 
combined  movement  to  the  southward.  Post- 
poning his  intended  departure  for  Xewport,  he 
at  once  set  about  organizing  an  expedition.  On 
the    14th,    the    Count    de    la    Maime    arrived    at 

I  head-quarters   with   letters   from    Rochambeau,  to 

Avhich  AVashington  replied  the  day  following, 
giving  his  views  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ducting a  campaign  and  advising  him  that  he 
had  put  under  marching  orders  a  detachment  of 
twelve  hundred  men  who  should  advance  in  a  few 
days  towards  the  head  of  Elk  river,  there  to  em- 
bark and  proceed  to  a  cooperation.     He  expressed 
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the  opinion  that  it  would  reach  the  destined  place 
of  operation  in  about  four  weeks  from  the  date  of 
his   letter.      The   same    day   he    directed    General 
I  Heath  to  have  all  the  light  companies  under  his 

/  command  completed   to  fifty  rank  and   file  each, 

I  and  to  assemble  the  whole  without  delay  at  Peek- 

skill;    ready  with  shoes  and  other  necessaries  for 


i  a  march    to    Morristown.      lie   directed   that   the 

men  should  be  robust,  suited  for  expeditious  move- 
ment, and  in  other  respects  well  chosen ;  the  officers 
to  carry  light  baggage  only. 

0]i  the  ITtli,  the  light  companies  were  formed 
into  battalions  in  the  following  order:  the  eight 
•oldest  companies  of  the  ]Massachusetts  line  to  form 
a  battalion  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Vose 
and  Major  Galvan;  the  two  youngest  companies 
of  that  line  with  those  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  to  form  a  battalion  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Gamat  and  Major  Thorp;  those  of  the 
'New  Hampshire  line  and  Colonel  Hazen's  regi- 
ment, and  such  others  as  might  be  joined  to  them 
to  form  a  battalion.  This  appointment  of  officers 
was  declared  to  be  intended  not  to  atfect  the 
general  plan  of  arranging  the  light  infantry  for 
the  campaign. 

On  the  18th,  Washington  advised  De  Rocham- 
beau,  that  the  destruction  of  Arnold's  corps  was 
of  such  immense  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Southern   states  that  he  had  resolved  to  attempt 
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it,  with  the  detachment  ordered  tliither  in  con- 
junction with  the  militia,  even  without  the  aid  of 
the  French  troops,  provided  JNI.  De.stouclics  coukl 
protect  the  operation  by  commanding  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  preventing  reinforcement  of  the  enemy 
from  Xew  York. 

On  the  18th,  the  light  companies  were  inspected. 
On  the  20th,  a  detachment  of  artillery  was  ordered 
from  the  post  at  Xew  Windsor,  to  join  the  detach- 
ment of  light  infantrv,  and  the  command  ffiven  to 
the  jNIarquis  de  Lafayette,  who,  chating  at  in- 
acti\ity  and  eager  for  distinction,  had  been  long- 
anxious  to  engage  at  the  southward,  but  had 
yielded  to  the  desire  of  Washington,  that  he 
should  remain  at  head-quarters  were  his  influ- 
ence with  the  French  othcers  was  of  paramount 
importance,  ^^^hile  this  detachment  was  prepar- 
ing at  Peekskill,  a  second  was  formed  at  Morris- 
town  from  the  Jersey  troops.  The  two  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred,  rank  and  file. 

Washington  gave  his  final  instruction  to  Lafay- 
ette, on  the  20th.  He  was  directed  to  march  by 
battalions  and  rendezvous  at  Pompton.  From 
Trenton,  the  water  route  by  the  Delaware  to 
Christiana  Bridge,  Marcus  Hook  or  Chester  was 
recommended  if  the  river  was  not  open.  The 
route  to  be  arranged  in  concert  with  the  Quarter- 
master General.  Xo  delay  to  be  suffered  because 
of  the  v;ant   of  provisions;    all   necessaries  to  be. 
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obtained  by  military  impress,  if  necessary;  vessels 
to  be  ready  on  his  arrival  at  the  Lead  of  Elk  to 
convey  him  down  the  bay  to  Hampton  Roads,  or 
to  the  point  of  operations,  and  a  previous  commu- 
nication to  be  opened  with  the  French  fleet  which 
Monsieur  Destouches  had  despatched  on  the  9th, 
No  terms  to  be  made  with  Arnold,  but  summary 
execution  to  be  done  upon  him  should  he  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis. 

The  command  of  the  artillery  destined  for  the 
expedition  was  assigned  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Ebenezer  Stevens,  of  the  second  battalion  of 
artillery,  an  officer  distinguished  for  merit  and 
rare  energy  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  especially  requested 
that  he  should  accompany  him  in  this  ca])acity. 
On  the  19th,  Colonel  Stevens  was  directed  by 
General  Knox,  chief  of  artillery,  to  rejiair  to 
Philadelphia,  and  there  apply  to  the  Board  of 
War  for  cannon,  ordnance  and  military  stores, 
and  to  have  them  ready  for  transport  in  live  or 
or  six  days.  The  requisition  included  four  field 
pieces  six  pounders,  four  eighteen  pounders,  three 
twenty-four  pounders,  one  eight,  and  two  or  three 
five  inch  howitzers,  besides  small  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  military  stores.  He  further  advises  the 
detachment  from  the  post  at  jSTew  AYindsor  of  one 
captain,  one  captain's  lieutenant,  three  subalterns, 
and  sixty  non-commissioned  officers  and  matrosses. 
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.  General  Knox  adds  that  the  Marquis  liad  engaged 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  artillery  men  from 
his  command. 

On  the  20th,  Knox  informed  Stevens  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  consented  to  allow  the 
two  eight  inch  mortars  to  be  taken  from  the 
artillery  park  for  the  expedition,  and  that  they 
would   be  conveyed   to  him   in   a  covered  wagon. 

The  detachment  set  off  without  delay.  Wash- 
ington informed  the  Chevalier  Destouches,  on 
the  22d,  that  they  had  marched,  and  that  tliey 
would  arrive  at  the  head  of  Elk  by  the  otli  or 
6th  of  March.  This  the  Marquis  reminded  Wash- 
ington in  a  letter  from  Philadelphia,  of  the  24th, 
was  the  shortest  calculation,  at  the  same  time 
advising  him  that  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
badness  of  the  roads,  the  march  had  been  per- 
formed with  such  order  and  alacrity  that  two 
men  only  had  been  left  behind,  and  even  these 
two  had  been  later  embarked  with  the  bag<2:age. 
The  detachment  was  at  Pompton  on  the  23d. 
The  march  from  ]SIorristown  to  Princeton  was 
made  in  two  days.  The  men  embarked  at  Tren- 
ton on  the  1st,  passed  Philadelphia  on  the  2d,  and 
reached  the  head  of  the  Elk  with  the  artillery 
"  consisting  of  twelve  heavy  pieces,  four  six  pound- 
ers and  two  small  howitzers,  on  the  3d,  having 
made  the  march  from  jNIorristown  in  live  days; 
at   every  halt   they  found   food   and   cover   ready 
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prepared  by  the  patriotic  and  Avilling  inhabitants. 
At  Philadelphia,  Lafayette  learned  of  the  un- 
certainty of  M.  de  Tilly's  movement  -with  his 
vessels,  and  already  expressed  some  doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  "-My  expectations," 
he  writes  Washington,  "are  not  great,  and  I  think 
we  have  but  few  chances  for  us."  He  promised 
to  make  "all  ])ossible  despatch  and  listen  par- 
ticularly to  the  voice  of  prudence."  "However," 
he  adds,  "some  risk  must  be  run." 

To  make  success  more  sure,  Washington,  on 
the  22d  February,  instructed  General  St.  Clair  to 
raise  a  battalion  of  eight  companies  of  lift}",  rank 
and  file,  each,  and  forward  them  to  the  Marquis 
with  despatch.  This  was  in  accordance  also  with 
the  resolve  of  Congress,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
line  should  make  part  of  the  southern  army. 

On  the  27th  February,  a  despatch  from  Count 
de  Rochambeau,  reached  "Washington,  at  Xew 
Windsor,  informing  him  of  the  return  of  the 
vessels  under  de  Tilly,  from  the  Chesapeake  to 
Newport.  Without  the  delay  of  a  moment,  Wash- 
ino-ton  communicated  this  intelligence  to  Lafav- 
ette  with  an  additional  caution  of  Avhich  the  sequel 
will  show  the  necessity.  In  it  will  be  found  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  Scigacity  amounting  to 
prevision,  foreknowledge  even,  which  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  large,  even 
balanced  mind  of  the  great  chief. 
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"Upon  your  arrival  at  the  head  of  Elk,"  he 
writes  the  ^larquis,  "you  will  immediately  em- 
bark the  troops  if  the  transports  are  ready,  that 
not  a  moment's  time  be  lost  after  you  receive 
certain  advices  that  our  friends  are  below.  But 
until  that  matter  is  ascertained  het/ond  a  doubt  you 
luill  on  no  account  leave  Elk  river. 

The  French  squadron  was  expected  to  sail  again 
without  delay. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  head  of  Elk,  Lafayette 
received  every  oifer  of  assistance  from  the  State 
of  ]\Iaryland  and  the  pati'iotic  Governor  Thomas 
Sim  Lee,  and  the  deficiencies  in  the  quarter- 
master's and  engineer's  departments  Avere  amply 
supplied.  A  little  fleet  was  gradually  gathered 
together,  all  but  three  bay  craft,  and,  of  these 
three,  the  largest,  the  Admiral's  ship  mounted 
only  twelve  guns.  To  relieve  himself  of  the 
naval  command,  the  INIarquis  sent  for  Commodore 
Nicholson,  of  Baltimore. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  March,  a  despatch 
from  Washington  of  the  1st,  announced  to  La- 
fayette the  intention  of  De  Rochambeau  and  the 
Chevalier  Destouches,  to  operate  in  the  Chesa- 
peake with  their  whole  fleet  and  a  detachment  of 
eleven  hundred  French  troops,  grenadiers  and 
chasseurs  included.  The  Chevalier  was  expected 
to  sail  on  the  oth. 
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Washington  informed  Lafayette,  however,  that 
the  Chevalier  had  made  some  difficulty  about  send- 
ing a  frigate  up  the  bay  to  convey  his  flotilla  to 
the  scene  of  operations;  notwithstanding  this,  the 
certainty  of  the  cooperation  of  the  French  fleet, 
determined  the  Marquis  to  transport  his  detach- 
ment to  Annapolis, 
j  Commodore  JS'icholson    cheerfully  responded   to 

I  .       the    request    of    the    Marquis,    and    hastened    to 

I  Annapolis  to  make  disposition  for  the  movement 

I  of  the  detachment. 

Constant    winds,    heavy    rains,    disappointmeiits 
;       '  of  vessels  and  inconveniences  of  every  kind  con- 

j  tinned   to    delay  the   embarkation    until   the   9th, 

I     _  when   protected   by   the   IS^esbitt   of    twelve  guns, 

the   cannon    on  board   the    vessels   which    carried 
!  Colonel  Stevens,  and  two   vessels  which  came  to 

i  meet   them,    from    Baltimore,    armed    respectively 

I  with  six  and  eight   guns,  the   little  fleet  set  sail 

i  piloted  by  Captain   Martin,  of  the  Xesbitt.     The 

j  transports  dropped    down  the  river  and  crossing 

I  the   Chesapeake   arrived   safely  in    the   harbor   of 

j  Annapolis,  the  Capital  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 

the  followiuii-  evening. 

The  jNIarquis  himself  embarked  on  the  Dauphin, 
a  little  vessel  armed  with  swivels  and  manned 
by  thirty  soldiers. 

Preceding  the  fleet  to  Annapolis  where  he  was 
met   by   intelligence,  he    sailed    down    the    Chesa- 
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peake  to  concert  a  plan  with  the  French  fleet 
and  secure  the  despatch  of  a  frigate  up  the  bay 
to  convoy  his  troops.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
personal  risk  he  incurred,  but  felt  the  matter  to 
be  of  such  importance  that  he  not  only  waived 
all  such  considerations,  but  took  witli  him  the 
onl}"  son  of  tlie  minister  of  the  Frencli  marine 
to  give  weight  to  his  negotiations  with  tlie  fleet 
commanders. 

Landing  at  Williamsburg,  he  found  to  his  sur- 
prise that  no  fleet  .  had  made  its  appearance. 
^Yhile  waiting  its  appearance  lie  set  to  work  to 
raise  a  military  force  of  five  thousand  men  with 
whose  aid  the  capture  of  Portsmouth  and  Arnold 
seemed  a  certainty. 

While  the  gallant  young  Frenchman  was  dis- 
playing his  customary  zeal,  activity,  and  prudence 
in  the  execution  of  his  mission,  Washington,  who 
was  more  than  usually  solicitous  for  his  success, 
which  as  he  wrote  to  him,  "he  most  ardently 
wished  not  only  on'  the  public,  but  his  own 
account,"  neglected  nothing  which  could  con- 
tribute  to   it. 

On  the  2d  March,  the  day  after  receiving  letters 
from  the  French  commanders  proposing  a  general 
movement  southward,  Washington  set  out  from 
New  Windsor  for  Rhode  Island.  He  arrived  at 
Newport  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  t^ddng  with 
him    intelligence    of    the    completion    of   the    con- 
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federation  of  the  tliirteen  states  in  Congress,  on 
the  1st  instant.  Everything  combined  to  make 
his  reception  brilliant  in  the  gay  and  fashionable 
capital.  At  the  ferry  at  Jamestown,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Admiral's  barge  and  conducted  on 
board  his  ship  where  he  was  met  by  General 
Rochambeau,  the  Admiral  and  the  French  officer. 
Salutes  of  cannon  Avcre  fired  from  the  ships,  and 
upon  his  landing  at  Long-wharf  by  the  north 
battery.  Passing  through  the  lines  of  the  garri- 
son, all  of  the  troops  of  which  were  drawn  up, 
he  was  escorted  to  tlie  head-quarters  of  General 
Rochambeau,  where  m  consequence  of  direct  orders 
from  the  Court  of  Versailles,  he  received  all  the 
honors  ever  paid  to  the  Prince  Royal  or  a  Marshal 
of  France;  greater  than  wdiich  can  only  be  tendered 
to  the  king.  In  the  evening,  the  town  and  the 
fleet  in  the  harbor  were  beautifully  illuminated, 
and  the  highest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  appeared 
in  every  countenance.  Such  is  the  account  in  well 
ordered  old  time  phrase  which  appeared  in  the 
ne^vspapers  of  the  day. 

Washington  reached  Newport  in  the  foreno(Hi, 
and  before  he  landed  at  one  o'clock,  from  the 
ship  of  Monsieur  Destouches,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  detachment  should  at  once  be  placed  on  board 
the  men  of  war  by  De  Rochambeau,  and  the 
command  entrusted  to  the  Baron  de  Viomenil. 
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The  next  day  the  wind  was  favorable  as  possible 
to  the  French,  and  as  adverse  to  the  English  as  it 
could  blow,  bat  a  want  of  sup])lies  did  not  permit 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  it,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  tliat  Destouches  set  sail 
Avith  one  line  of  battle  ship  eighty  guns,  two 
seventy-fours,  four  sixty-fours,  oiie  thirty-two,  and 
the  Romulus,  of  forty-four  guns,  the  late  prize  of 
Captain  de  Tilly,  which  had  been  repaired  and 
armed,   (in  all  560  guns.) 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York, 
had  learned  with  alarm  of  the  progress  south- 
ward of  the  detachment  under  Lafayette,  and 
had  immediately  given  notice  to  Vice-Admiral 
Arburthnot,  who  commanded  the  fleet  at  Gardi- 
ner's   bay,    submitting    to    him    the   propriety   of 

I  detaching  a  proper  number  of  ships  to  clear  the 

Chesapeake,  if  he  had  not  already  done  so. 
"  Arburthnot  was  aware  on  the  8th  of  the  French 

I  movement  and  their  point  of  destination,  and  on 

the  9th,  the  squadron  dropped  down  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay;  Aveighing  anchor  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  lOtli,  and  hoisting  his  pennant  on  board 
the  London,  he  followed  in  pursuit  with  one  line  of 
battle  ship  of  ninety-eight  guns,  three  of  seventy- 
four,  three  of  sixty-four,  one  of  fifty ;  in  all,  eight 
ships  carrying  562  guns.  Frigates  accompanied 
each  fleet  to  serve  as  signal  vessels. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  Aveis'lit  of  metal  was 
in  favor  of  the  British,  and  tlie  number  of  men 
was  larger  on  board  the  French  fleet,  but  tlie 
official  reports  do  not  bear  out  this  statement. 
On   the    contrary,    the   two    squadrons   appear   to  j 

have  been  fairly  matched. 

The  rival  fleets  made  all  speed  with  a  south- 
ward breeze,  the  English  to  windward  of  the 
French.  The  wind  changing  to  the  northwest, 
the  English  hauled  close  to  and  rapidly  gained 
upon  the  French  vessels  which  they  overtook 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  IGth,  about  sixty 
miles  distant  from  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake. 
The  weather  had  been  foggy,  and  the  French 
commander  felt  himself  close  to  the  harbor,  when 
the  fog  lifting,  the  enemy  was  seei:|,  close  upon 
the  rear.  The  sea  ran  high,  and  the  French 
manoeuvred  to  obtain  the  weather  oua2;e,  so  that 
it  was  not  until  half  j^ast  two  o'clock  that  the 
fleets  came  within  gunshot  of  each  other,  when 
the  Chevalier  Destouches,  a  sailor  of  first  order, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
combat  of  Ouessant,  gave  signal  for  action.  A 
sharp  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  van  of  the 
British  line  was  severely  handled,  when  Arburth- 
not  shortening  sail  to  cover  his  crippled  ships, 
and  the  fog  again  settling,  the  squadrons  se})a- 
rated,  both  holding  their  course  towards  the  land, 
and  neither  showing  any  disposition  to  renew  the 
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engagement.     During  the  night  Admiral  Arbiirth- 
|:  '  not   entered    the    Chesajieake,    and   ancliored    his 

.    squadron  in   Lynn  Haven  bay.     The  next  morn- 
f\  [  ing  the  French  officers  met  in  council,  and  con- 

cluded that  in  consequence  of  the  severe  damage 
sustained   by  the  Conquerant  and   the  Ardent,  a 
If  return    to    Newport    was    imperatively    necessary. 

The  honors  were  with  the  French  squadron  who 
held  the  scene  of  action,  but  the  advantage  all 
to  the  English  Avho  succeeded  in  blocking  the 
Chesapeake,  and  preventing  the  success  of  the 
combined    operations. 

In  reviewing  this  naval  contest,  Monsieur  Che- 
valier correctly  ascribes  the  unfortunate  result  of 
the  affair  to  the  failure  of  the  French  Marine  to 
apply  to  their  vessels  the  improvements  adopted 
by  the  English.  The  higher  sailing  qualities  of 
the  latter  being  clearly  manifested  in  the  chase 
and  the  action. 

This  alfair  was  differently  received  in  different 
countries.  Captain  Destouches,  Avho  by  all  pre- 
cedent was  entitled  to  promotion  to  Chef  d'Esca- 
dre,  received  a  pension  but  no  increase  of  rank, 
nor  was  any  accorded  to  his  officers.  This  suf- 
ficiently marked  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  French 
Court.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Admi- 
ralty, who  could  not  endure  the  thought  that  a 
British  squadron  had  gained  no  advantage  in  an 
action  with  the  French  on  equal  terms,  severely 
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censured  Admiral  Arburthnot,  and  ordered  liini 
liome.  For  their  part,  the  American  Congress, 
notwithstanding  their  disappointment,  expressed 
their  satisfaction  on  tlieSth  April,  by  a  resolu- 
tion directing  that  the  President  transmit  the 
thanks  of  the  United  States  in  Cono-ress  asscm- 
bled, "to  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  and  the  Che- 
valier Destouclies,  commanders  of  the  army  and 
fleet  sent  by  his  Most  Christian  jSIajesty  to  the 
succor  of  his  allies,  for  the  zeal  and  vigilance 
they  have  on    ever}"  occasion    manifested  to  fulfil  | 

the   generous  instructions   of  their  Sovereia'n   and  , 

tlie   expectations    of  the   United    States ;    that   he  ^ 

present  their  particular  thanks  to  the  Chevalier 
Destouclies,  and  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command  for  the  bravery,  firmness,  and  good 
conduct  displayed  in  the  late  enterprise  against 
the  enemy  at  Portsmouth,  in  Yirginia ;  in  which, 
although  the  accomplisliment  of  the  object  was 
prevented  by  unforeseen  events,  the  arduous  con- 
test so  gallantly  and  advantageousl}"  maintained 
on  the  16th  March  last,  off  the  Capes  of  Chesa- 
peake bay,  against  a  superior  British  fleet,  does 
honor  to  the  arms  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
and  is  a  happy  presage  of  decisive  advantage  to 
the  United  States. " 

Lafayette  having  made  his  preliminary  dispo- 
sitions, visited  the  camp  of  General  Muhlenburg, 
near  Suffolk,  and   found   that  Arnold   had  taken 
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position  near  Portsmoiitli.  Advancino-  hh  troo]>s 
to  examine  the  enemy's  Avorks  a  sli,i>]it  skinuisli 
took  place.  Lafayette  had  resolved  to  malve  •  n 
more  complete  reconnoisance  on  the  21st,  but  was 
surprised  by  information  from  jNIajor  MePhcrson, 
that  a  fleet  had  just  come  to  anchor  within  the 
capes.  He  was  in  hopes  that  it  was  tlie  l^'reneh 
fleet  as  Arnold  seemed  in  great  alarm,  and  long 
hesitated  to  approach  the  vessels  notwithstanding 
their  signals.  Soon  however,  all  doubt  was  dis- 
pelled, and  the  Marquis  realized  the  unwelcome 
truth  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  frus- 
trated. The  militia  was  immediately  withdrawn 
to  their  original  positions;  Baron  Steuben,  with 
whose  command  Lafayette  had  been  prudent  not 
to  interfere,  was  requested  to  take  measures  for 
the  safety  of  the  military  stores  which  had  been 
accumulated,  and  Lafayette  sent  up  orders  to 
Annapolis  to  the  detachment  of  light  infantry, 
too  valuable  a  body  of  men  to  be  lightly  risked, 
being  the  elite  of  the  army,  to  be  ready  to  nioxo 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

Washington's  foresight  and  Lafayette's  error 
of  judgment  now  became  apparent.  On  the  oth, 
Washington  expressed  his  regret  that  Lafayette 
"had  gone  out  of  the  Elk,"  while  Avith  his  usual 
generosity,  he  acknowledged  "that  the  move  t(» 
Annapolis,  was  certainly  judicious."  In  this  let- 
ter he  recalled  the  detachment.     When  Lafavette 
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came  to  execute  tliis  order  and  move  his  com- 
mand, he  found  insuperable  obstacles;  there  were 
no  boats  to  cross  over  the  feii'ies,  no  wagons  or 
horses  to  be  had,  and  the  passage  of  the  bay  by 
the  way  they  had  come  pre^'ented  by  the  two 
British  sloops  of  war,  the  "Hope,"  of  twenty 
guns,  and  the  "Monk,"  of  eighteen  guns,  which 
Arburthnot  had  detached  from  his  squadron,  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival,  to  scour  the  bay  and 
blockade  the  harbor. 

The  papers  of  Colonel  Stevens  supply  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  His 
account  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed .  to 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth  and  Jonathan  Trumbull,  a 
committee  of  Congress,  in  1790,  and  again  in  a 
letter  to  Benj.  Staddert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  1798,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  his  opinion  of 
gunboats  as  naval  defences. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  little  American 
fleet  consisted  of  ninety-seven  sail  of  river  craft, 
all  blockaded  by  the  two  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
Bepeated  councils  of  war  were  held,  and  retreat 
by  water  was  pronounced  impracticable.  Return 
by  land  seemed  the  only  feasible  manner,  but  how 
to  remove  the  heavy  artillery  and  stores?  Officers 
were  sent  into  the  interior  to  procure  teams  for 
the  purpose,  but  after  remaining  out  ten  days, 
they  returned  without  having  been  able  to  pro- 
cure   any.      Even    had    they    been    procured    the 
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moA'ement  of  the  heavy  artillery  over  country 
roads  broken  by  spring  rains  would  have  been 
almost  impossible.  AA^ashington,  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  country,  expressed 
his  anxiety  on  this  score. 

Finally,  at  another  council,  Colonel  Stevens  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  drive  the  British  blockading  ves- 
sels from  the  harbor,  and  thus  open  the  way  for 
a  water  passage  to  the  head  of  Elk.  Objections 
were  at  tirst  made  for  fear  that  the  vessels  used 
might  be  lost  and  needless  expense  incurred,  but 
Governor  Lee,  with  whom  Colonel  Ste\ens  had 
contracted  a  warm  personal  friendship  during  his 
stay,  offering  to  pay  for  them  should  they  be  lost 
or  injured,  the  Marquis  authorized  the  Colonel  to 
put  his  project  in  execution.  Taking  two  sloops 
of  about  sixty-two  tons  burthen.  Colonel  Stevens 
fitted  them  with  two  eighteen  pounders  each  in 
their  bows,  and  a  travelling  forge  in  their  holds, 
and  raised  an  awni]ig  upon  their  decks  to  protect 
the  men  against  fire  from  the  enemy's  rigging. 
So  expeditiously  was  this  performed  that  at  the 
end  of  three  days  all  was  ready.  At  ten  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,  the  vessels 
were  manned  by  two  hundred  volunteers  each,  and 
set  out  under  the  charge  of  Commodore  Nicholson. 
On  their  approach,  the  British  vessels  not  appar- 
ently relishing  the  hot  shot  of  the  Americans,  left 
their  moorings  and  drop])ing  down  the  bay  opened 
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the  passage  for  tlie  detacliment  which  embarked 
on  the  fleet  and  protected  by  tlie  improvised  gun- 
boats, reached  the  head  of  Elk  the  same  night. 
There   is   little   doubt   but   for   this   brilliant  ma-  ] 

noeuvre,  the  fleet  and  artillery  would,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops,  have  fallen  into  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  defenceless  city  of  Annapolis 
have  been  plundered  and  burned.  Such  at  the 
time  was  the  opinion  of  Governor  Lee. 

Arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk,  Lafayette  found 
letters  from  Washington,  countermanding  the 
order  of  recall  and  ordering  him  southward  to 
the  aid  of  General  Greene,  who  was  being  hard 
pressed  by  Cornwallis,  in  the  Carolinas.  This 
change  of  plan  was  agreed  upon  at  a  general 
council  of  war,  it  being  apparent  that  the  sum- 
mer campaign  would  hinge  on  the  southern  move- 
ments. Lafayette  was  now  in  a  very  difficult 
situation ;  his  troops  all  drawn  from  northern 
regiments,  were  extremely  discontented  at  the 
order  to  join  the  southern  army;  they  were  ill- 
clad;  without  shoes,  and  were  waiting  for  their 
pay  from  the  States.  They  had  cheerfully  en- 
gaged upon  a  short  expedition  and  now  found 
themselves  at  the  opening  of  a  summer  campaign 
in  a  hot  climate  and  unhealthy  country.  Under 
these  dispiriting  circumstances,  Lafayette  showed 
his  really  remarkable  qualities.  AAHien  he  left 
Susquehanna    Ferry,    it    was    the   general    ojnniou 
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that  he  -would  not  reach  Baltimore  Avitli  more 
than  six  hundred  men.  An  order  of  the  day 
appealing  to  the  affection  of  his  troops  and  hold- 
ing up  to  scorn  the  crime  of  desertion  Avas  issued, 
and  an  example  made  by  the  hanging  of  one 
deserter,  while  two  other  minor  delinquents  were 
reprimanded  and  pardoned.  In  this  manner,  by 
a  happy  blending  of  authorit}-  and  amenity,  ho 
regained  the  obedience  and  the  confidence  of  his 
troops. 

Here  the  monograph  Avhicli  has  been  attempted 
properly  ends,  but  not  in  this  patriotic  city  nor 
before  this  audience,  can  the  next  scene  in  the 
moving  drama  be  omitted. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ]\Iarquis  at  Baltimore,  the 
merchants  cheerfully  and  promptly  advanced  him 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  guineas  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. At  a  ball,  given  in  his  honor,  he 
made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  ladies  to  supply 
garments  for  his  men.  They  at  once  responded 
in  a  manner  as  practical  as  it  Avas  generous  and 
cordial. 

"The  next  day,"  says  Scharf,  in  his  Chronicles 
of  Baltimore,  "  the  ball  room,  which  in  the  even- 
ino-  had  been  the  scene  of  revelrv  and  gaietv,  was 
turned  into  a  clothing  manufactory."  Materials 
were  purchased  with  the  sum  advanced  to  the 
Marquis,  and  shirts,  frocks  and  overalls,  were 
cut  and  fashioned  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  ladies 
of  the  city. 
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The  recollection  of  this  'patriotic  and  generous 
movement  was  never  efl'aced  from  the  heart  of 
the  gallant  ISIarqnis.  Of  this  he  gave  evidence 
"Nvhen  on  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States 
as  a  guest  of  the  nation,  he  again  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  this  charming  ciij.  At  an  enter- 
tainment given  in  his  honor,  the  ]\Iarquis  pro- 
posed this  gracefid  sentiment : 

'^  TJie  Baltimore  Ladies:  the  old  gratitude  of  a 
young  soldier  mingles  with  the  respectful  sense 
of  the  oblio-ations  conferred  on  a  veteran." 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  HINDMAISr. 


Gentlemen  of  the 

Maryland  Historical  Society 


FEW  prefatory  words,  respecting  tlie  time 
and  circamstances  of  the  preparation  of  the 
paper  about  to  be  read,  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  as  they  will  serve  to  explain  certain  expres- 
sions. In  the  year  1876  I  was  invited  by  the 
''Committee  for  the  historical  Centennial  commem- 
oration of  our  independency,"  through  one  of  your 
own  body.  Dr.  Morris,  whom  I  am  pleased  to  see 
present — serus  in  cesium  recleat — to  prepare  a  brief 
biographical  memoir  of  some  Maryland  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  to  be  presented  and 
read  in  Philadelphia  upon  the  4th  of  July  of  that 
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year.  As  my  own  historical  investigations  and 
researches  had  been  limited  to  my  own  county  I 
of  Talbot,  I  very  naturally  selected  the  Hon.  I 
Matthew  Tilghman,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  | 
active  and  earnest  supporters  of  the  patriot  cause 
in  Maryland,  of  whom  I  had  already  prepared 
and  printed  a  memoir,  the  first  ever  published 
of  that  eminent  and  useful  citizen.  But  as  the 
duty  of  writing  his  biography  had  been  assigned  | 
to  more  capable  hands,  I  was  requested  to  under-  | 
take  that  of  a  much  more  obscure  personage,  one  ^ 

almost  "to  fame  unknown,''  the  Hon.  ^^'illianl 
Hindman,  also  of  Talbot.  Although  I  was  en- 
gaged in  collecting  materials  for  the  annals  of 
that  county,  I  confess,  that  at  that  time  I  knew 
little  of  this  personage,  beyond  what  tradition  had  | 

handed    down    of    a    celebrated    political    contest  ^ 

between  him   and  another  Eastern  shore  worthy.  J 

I  undertook  the  task  with  an   apprehension  that  | 

I  should  hardly  be  able  to  fill  even  the  two  fools-  | 

cap  pages,  which  were  assigned  as  the   limits  of  I 

these  centennial  biographies,  with  miitters  of  his-  | 

toric  interest.     I,  however,  set  about  my  task  in-  i 

dustriously,  but  found  that  he  had  almost  passed  j 

from  the  minds  of  men;  that  no  record  of  his  lile  j 

had  been  made,  that  no  letter  of  his,  nor  any  other  | 

piece  of  writing,  had  escaped  destruction;  that  no 
descendant  or  kinsman  had  preserved  reminis- 
cences   of    his    career;    that,    in    short,    his    very 


memory  was  "interred  with  bis  bones,"  and  cov- 
ered with  the  debris  of  half  a  century.  But  upon 
delving  into  those  shell-heaps,  those  kitchen  mid- 
dens, the  church  registers,  the  court  records  and 
the  local  newspapers  of  the  county,  what  was  my 
astonishment,  when  I  unearthed  the  remains  of  a 
man — not  prehistoric,  to  be  sure,  but  subhistoric — 
of  large  proportions  and  marked  characters.  I  im- 
mediately tasked  myself  with  placing  these  bones 
in  their  natural  relations,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  the  Centennial  Committee  a 
biographical  skeleton  of  William  Ilindman,  com- 
prised within  the  narrow  limits  prescribed.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  then  undertook  to 
restore  the  intellectual  form  and  features  of  this 
departed  worthy,  and  from  his  "footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time,"  to  trace  his  career  in  life.  The 
result  of  this  undertaking  I  now  propose  to  pre- 
sent to  this  Society. 
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MEMOIR. 

That  character  of  real  life  and  of  romance,  who 
is  represented  as  going  through  the  lowlands  of 
his  native  Scotland,  erecting  here  and  there  mc- 
moriJ^il  stones  of  humble  kind  to  the  almost  for- 
gotten dead  of  his  religious  faith,  and  recarving 
the  inscriptions,  well  nigh  effaced  by  time,  upon 
the  tombs  which  piety  or  affection  had  erected 
to  the  departed  Avorthies  of  his  church  and  countr}^, 
has  had  his  many  imitators  in  this  centennial  year. 
To  build  some  slight  literary  monument,  perchance 
no  more  than  a  rude  heap  of  words,  to  those  rev- 
olutionary fathers  who  have  hitherto  reposed  in 
their  undistinguished  graves,  with  nought  to  per- 
petuate their  dying  memories,  or  to  revive  in  the 
minds  of  men  those  recollections  of  the  great 
and  good,  Avhich,  in  the  hundred  years  that  have 
elapsed,  have  grown  faint  and  dim,  is  the  self- 
allotted  task  of  many  an  Old  Mortality  in  the 
present  day.  For  the  religious  enthusiasm  which 
impelled  Robert  Paterson  to  the  performance  of 
his  pious  work,  has  been  substituted  a  patriotic 
zeal  for  the  recovery  and  preservation  from  ob- 
livion of  the  memories  of  those,  Avho,  by  wise 
thought,  inspiring  word  or  serviceable  deed, 
wrought  for  their  country  in  the  fearful  hour  of 
her  birth.     This  brief  memoir  of  one  who,  during 
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those  perilous  times,  and  for  many  years  after, 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
infant  State  and  nation,  and  frequentl}'^  received 
the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen  for  distinguished 
services  well  performed,  but  who,  for  want  of  a 
•biographer,  has  fallen  into  almost  absolute  for- 
getfulness,  must  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
erect  again  the  fallen  stone,  that  marked  a  grave 
now  hidden  by  the  vagrant  vines  or  rank  weeds  of 
neglect,  and  to  retrace  the  epitaph  of  public  praise, 
which  once  a  grateful  people  inscribed  upon  its 
face,  but  wliieh  has  now  become  well  nigh  oblit- 
erated by  corroding  time. 

William  Hindman,  of  whose  life  and  career  it 
is  now  proposed  to  give  a  short  account,  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family  of  the  highest  respectability 
of  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  His  grand- 
father, the  Reverend  James  Hindman,  emigrated 
from  England  in  or  about  the  year  1710,  and  was 
presented  to  the  parish  of  Saint  Paul,  which,  as 
originally  defined,  lay  wholly  Avithin  the  bounds 
of  Talbot,  but  which  subsequently,  by  a  division 
of  that  count}^  made  without  regard  to  parish 
lines,  lay  partly  in  Talbot  and  partly  in  Queen 
Anne's.  This  gentleman  was,  of  course,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  then  the  established  church 
of  the  Province,  and  was  gent  out  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  under  whose  ecclesiastical  control  the 
colony  of  Maryland  had  been  placed.      The  Ilev. 
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James  Hindman  lived  but  a  very  few  years  after 
liis  arrival  in  America,  dying  in  1713,  leaving  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  former  of 
whom  bore  the  name  of  Jacob.  The  son,  by  the 
testamentary  direction  of  his  father,  was  placed, 
at  the  age  of  eight  years,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Henderson,  for  whom  he  was  named, 
the  Commissar}^  of  the  Bishop  of  London  for  this 
Province.  After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James 
Hindman,  his  widow  removed  to  Dorchester 
county,  of  Avhich,  it  is  believed,  she  was  a  native, 
where  her  children  were  trained  up,  and  where 
she  died.  Upon  his  coming  to  man's  estate,  ]\Ir. 
Jacob  Hindman  married  a  Miss  Trippe,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Trippe,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester 
county,  a  gentleman  of  consideration  and  good 
social  position.  In  or  about  the  year  1744,  he 
removed  to  Talbot  county,  and  there  having 
become  possessed,  by  purchase,  in  1748,  of  a  large 
landed  estate  upon  Saint  Michael's  river,  then 
called  by  the  original  name  of  "Kirkham,"  but 
subsequently  "Perry  Hall,"  he  settled  himself  as 
planter  and  farmer.  Immediately  upon  his  be- 
coming a  resident  of  Talbot,  he  seems  to  have 
assumed  a  position  of  prominence,  both  political 
and  social.  He  became  one  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
prietary's commissioners  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
an  officer  possessing  a  dignity  and  importance 
corresponding  with  those  of  a  judge  of  a  county 
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court  of  tlie  present  day.  He  was  elected  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  a  position  then  more  con- 
siderable than  now,  and  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Michael's  parish,  a  post  which  at  that  time  had 
civil  as  well  as  religious  duties  attached.  He  died 
in  1766,  leaving  a  large  family  of  children  as  heirs 
to  his  very  handsome  estate;  and  a  will  which  is, 
curious,  because  of  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
he  provided  for  the  payment  of  large  debts  which 
were  not  legally  obligatory — that  is  to  say,  "debts 
of  honor" — to  a  conspicuous  and  Avealthy  citizen 
of  Talbot.  His  surviving  children  were  live  sons 
and  three  daughters:  James,  William,  Jacob  Hen- 
derson, Edward,  John,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah. 
Of  these,  some  were  born  in  Dorchester,  while 
others  were  born  after  his  arrival  in  Talbot. 
James  became  a  man  of  some  distinction.  He 
raised  and  commanded  an  independent  company, 
for  military  service,  in  1774-5.^  He  subsequently 
was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Eastern  shore.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Third  Executive  Council, 
under   Governor  Johnson,   and   of   the    House   of 


'  This  compnny,  or  another  under  the  command  of  Capt.  James  Hind- 
man.  ))articipHted  in  the  battle  of  Long  Ishuid,  where  Maryland  troojis  so 
well  distingui>hcd  themselves,  and  won  the  plaudits  of  Washin<5ton.  The 
compan\-  lost  three  men  in  action.  The  captain  has  left  on  record,  (Amer- 
icati.  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  11,)  a  defence  of  his  command,  in  a  long 
letter,  in  which  he  says,  replying  to  some  aspersions  of  a  Cajit.  Stone:  "I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  the  company  I  have  had  the  honor  to  command, 
have  behaved  tliccnselves  as  well  as  any  in  the  service,  notwithstanding 
the  dark  insinuations  that  have  been  thrown  out  to  their  prejudice." 
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Delegates.  After  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business,  and  died  in  1830.  Jacob  Hen- 
derson Hindman,  though  educated  a  physician, 
followed  the  calling  of  his  grandfather  and  of  him 
for  whom  he  was  named,  the  Bishop  of  London's 
commissary,  and  became  a  clergyman.  He  was 
Rector  at  one  time  of  Saint  Peter's  parish  in  Talbot 
county,  and  -then  of  Great  Choptank  parish  in 
Dorchester,  where  he  died  in  1781  and  is  buried. 
John  Hindman  was  an  officer  in  the  Maryland 
line  under  General  Smalhvood,  having  been  ap-  i 
pointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  5th  Battalion  % 
of  regulars,  commanded  by  Colonel  William  Rich-  j 

ardson,  of  Caroline.     From  him  descended  Colonel  i 

Jacob  Hindman  of  the  United  States  Army,  of  I 
whom  it  is  said,  that  "during  the  campaigns  of  ] 
1813-14,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  brave 
soldier  and  skilful  officer  in  nearly  all  the  battles 
on  the  A'iagara  frontier,"  and  especially  at  Chip- 
pewa and  Bridgewater,  where  he  contributed  es- 
sentially to  the  success  of  the  American  arms. 
He  died  in  1827,  leaving  one  child,  the  wife  of 
General  Gilmor  Meredith,  of  Baltimore,  From 
Colonel  John  Hindman  also  descended,  through  a 
daughter,  James  Hindman  Barney,  Esq.,  of  the 
same  city.  Other  descendants  of  Jacob  Hindman, 
the  elder,  held  respectable  if  not  distinguished 
positions  in  society.     JSTo  apology  need  be  offered 
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for  this  long  account  of  the  family  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  for  the  doctrines  of  heredity  have 
of  late  assumed  an  importance  that  justifies  atten- 
tion to  genealogy,  as  being  something  more  than 
the  mere  minister  of  ancestral  pride. 

William  Hindman  was  born  in  Dorchester 
county,  ISIaryland,  April  1st,  1743.  Of  his  early 
education  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  As  his 
father  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  education,  and 
destined  his  son  for  the  profession  of  law,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  William  Plindman  received  the 
very  best  instruction  this  country  uflbrded.  At  a 
proper  age  he  was  sent  abroad,  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  da}''  in  Maryland,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  law,  and  was  entered  at  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  London.  After  completing  his  course  of  study, 
he  returned  to  America,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  I'albot  county  in  the  year  1765,  the  mem- 
orable year  of  the  protests  against  the  Stamp  Act.^ 
His  father  dying  in  1766,  he  came  into  the  pos- 


'  It  may  bo  well  to  perpetuate  every  incident  that  bears  upon  tbe 
Revolution  of  1770.  however  trivial.  Mr.  Jacob  Uindiuan  was  one  of  the 
justices  of  Talbot  county  in  17G5,  when  it  was  declared  by  the  court  and 
entered  among  the  proceedings  that  it  was  "impossible  to  comply  with 
the  said  Act,"  meaning  the  Stamp  Act.  Whereupon  the  court  adjourned 
to  a  certain  day.  When  it  again  met,  according  to  adjournment,  the 
justice.s  declared  they  "would  not  open  nor  hold  any  court,"  *  *  * 
"  having  since  the  adjournment  of  the  former  court  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  mischievous  consequences  that  might  arise  from  proceeding  to 
business  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  tlie  above-mentioned  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  it  would  bo  highly  penal  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the 
directions  of  the  Act."  •     - 
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session,  by  will,  of  the  handsome  estates  of  "Rich 
Range"  and  "  Delf,"  lying  in  Oxford  neck  of 
Talbot  count}';  and  finding  the  emoluments  of 
the  legal  profession,  followed  with  whatever  in- 
dustry and  ability,  in  the  small  and  by  no  means 
wealthy  community  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  to 
be  but  meagre,  and  its  duties  not  sufficient  to 
engross  his  whole  attention,  he  united  the  pursuit 
of  law  with  that  of  agriculture,  as  the  latter  was 
then  promising  very  ample  returns  under  the 
change  of  culture  from  tobacco  to  grain,  which 
the  county  at  this  time  was  just  making.  Mr. 
Hindman  subsequently,  b}^  purchase  of  his  eldest 
brother,  Mr.  James  Hindman,  became  the  owner 
of  the  family  homestead  "  Kirkham,"  which  he 
'  in  turn  sold,  in  1790,  to  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Honorable  Judge  William  Perry,  who  had  married 
his  sister  Elizabeth,  and  who  then  called  this  well- 
known  property  "  Perry  Hall,"  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  He  seems  to  have  abandoned 
the  practice  of  law,  after  his  entry  into  politics. 
In  1794,  he  purchased  large  estates  at  the  head 
of  Wye,  at  the  place  then  called  "  Emerson's " 
but  now  "  Wye  Landing ; "  and  here  he  settled 
and  made  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  long 
life;  though  it  is  proper  to  say,  in  his  declining 
years  he  spent  much  of  his  time,  particularly  in 
winter,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  his  brothers 
and  their  children,  and  there  he  died.     These  are 
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trivial  details,  interesting  perhaps  onh^  to  the  local 
antiquary  or  annalist ;  but  thev  are  such  as  seem 
necessary  to  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, if  nothing  more. 

From  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1765,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  American 
politics  began  to  acquire  a  broader  scope,  and  to 
call  for  the  exercise  of  abilities  of  a  higher  order 
than  before  the  colonies,  through'  a  clearer  percep- 
tion of  their  community  of  interests,  had  experi- 
enced the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a  common 
policy.  The  questions  relating  to  local  govern- 
ment, all  important  and  absorbing  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Province,  had  been  pretty  much  settled, 
by  custom  or  by  legislation,  and  affairs  moved  on 
with  the  ease  and  regularity  of  established  order. 
But  new  questions,  originating  with  the  relations 
of  the  colonies  one  to  the  other  and  of  each  or  all 
to  the  mother  country,  were  arising :  and  these 
for  their  solution  required  a  statesmanship  capable 
of  looking  bevond  the  limits  of  a  single  member 
of  the  family  of  commonwealths,  and  of  compre- 
hending in  its  vision  all  the  deversified  interests 
of  an  incipient  confederation  of  states,  or  of  a  con- 
solidated nation.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
his  majority  and  of  his  entry  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life,  the  colonies  were  agitated  by  the 
fundamental  question,  which  some  years  later  had 
a   bloody   solution,    of   the   rights    of   the    British 
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Parliament  to  tax  without  representation.  The 
Stamp  tax  was  the  immediate  grievance,  in  resist- 
ance to  which  there  seems  to  have  been  an  almost 
perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  Maryland.  In 
Talbot  count}'^,  the  "  worshipful  the  commissioners 
and  justices  of  the  peace,"  of  which  body  the  father 
of  William  llindman  was  one,  as  has  just  been 
noticed,  refused  to  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  court,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  give  even  a 
semblance  of  sanction  to  the  act,  and  were  reluc- 
tant to  render  themselves  liable  to  penalties  if  they 
violated  it.  Public  meetings  were  held  to  protcsi 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  act  for  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  spirited  resolutions  Avere  passed  in  o\)- 
position  to  its  provisions  and  the  effigy  of  a  stamj* 
agent  was  hung  upon  a  gibbet  erected  before  the 
court-house  door  in  the  county  town.  Hindman's 
first  lessons  in  practical  politics  after  his  return 
to  America  from  the  very  precincts  of  loyal  obe- 
dience were,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  colonial 
independence — lessons  which  doubtless  prepared 
him  for  a  participation  in  that  great  protest  which 
was  presented  about  ten  years  later.  When  the 
crisis  in  the  long  dispute  with  the  royal  authori- 
ties, as  to  the  constitutionalitv  or  rio'ht  of  taxing 
Americans,  had  arrived,  and  Maryland,  after 
much  delay  and  hesitancy,  in  the  hope  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  mother  country,  had  at 
last,    when    longer    pause    seemed    like    recreancy 
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to  the  principles  and  cause  of  liberty,  given  lier 
adherence  to  the  great  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, William  Hindman  was  found  among  the 
most  ardent  and  earnest  advocates  and  defenders 
of  the  position  that  had  been  taken  by  the  united 
colonies.  He  was  one  of  those  Avho  stood  beside 
the  venerable  patriarch  of  Maryland,  Matthew 
Tilghman,  of  Talbot,  to  sustain  that  patriot  in 
his  labors  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  in  this 
province  and  State.  lie  was,  in  1775,  chosen  to  be 
one  of  the  "committee  of  observation,"  in  Talbot, 
a  body  composed  of  sixteen  discreet  and  sensible 
citizens  elected  by  the  jDcople,  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  the  resolves  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  provincial  conventions ;  and 
also  for  the  suppression  of  any  movements  "tend- 
ing to  disunite  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  in 
their  opposition,  or  to  destroy  the  liberties  of 
America,"  by  arresting  the  parties  instigating  or 
participating  in  them,  and  carrying  them  before 
the  central  "council  of  safety,"  then  the  supreme 
authority  in  jSIaryland.  AVhen  this  body,  or  a 
section  of  it,  sat  upon  the  Eastern  shore,  as 
it  frequently  did  at  several  convenient  places, 
Mr.  William  Hindman  acted  as  its  secretary,  at 
least,  when  it  sat  in  Talbot  county.  '  His  brother 
James  was  placed  in  command  of  a  military 
company  to  overawe  loyalists  and  to  enforce  obe- 
dience   to    the    orders    of    the    council    of    safety 
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and    of    the    committee    of   observation    for    that 
county. 

The  provincial  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
several  counties  of  ]\Iaryland,  assumed  legislative 
as  well   as  executive  power  within   the   common-        I 

wealth.     Of  one  of  those  earlv  conventions,  which        i 

i 
were  held  during  the  virtual  interregnum  between         j 

the  lapse  of   the   proprietary  and  the  institution        1 

of  the  state  government,  INIr.  Hindman  was  chosen         I 

a  member  from  his  county  of  Talbot.     Among  the         I 

measures  authorized  by  this  convention  was  one        | 

with  regard  to  the  issuing  bills  of  credit,  to  defray 

the  expense  of  defending  the  province,  encouraging 

the  manufacture  of   saltpetre,   erecting   a   powder 

mill  and   other  purposes.      It   appointed   for   the 

Eastern  shore  these  gentlemen,  to  sign  the  bills 

as  they  should  be  issued:    Messrs,  Robert  Lloyd 

I^icols,    Samuel    Sharpe,    Richard   Tilghman,    Jr., 

James    Hindman,    Peregrine   Tilghman,    William 

Perry,   Jeremiah  Banning   and   Joseph   Brutf,  all 

of  Talbot  county;  and  they  were  instructed  to  pay 

over  the  bills  to  Thomas  Harwood,  who  was  chosen 

Treasurer  for  the  Western  shore,  and  to  William 

Hindman,  who  was  chosen  to  fill  the  same  office  for 

the  Eastern  shore.     These  officers  were  ordered  to 

honor  all  drafts  which  should  be  made  upon  them 

by  the  convention,  the  council  of  safety,  or  either 

branch  thereof.      Here  is  seen    the   incipiency  of 

that  almost  completely  duplicate  government  which 
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long  subsisted  in  ^laryland,  and  of  wliicli  there 
remain  traces  to  this  day.  The  office  of  Treasurer 
for  the  Eastern  shore  was  abolished  in  1841-2, 
there  being  now  but  one  Treasurer  for  the  whole 
State.  ]\Ir.  Hindman's  appointment  was  renewed 
or  confirmed,  in  1777,  by  the  first  Legislature  that 
assembled  after  the  adoption  of  the  State  consti- 
tution, and  he  continued  to  hold  this  position 
until  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  State  senators, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Mr,  James 
Hindman. 

In  conforniitv  with  the  sixtv-first  section  of  the 
constitution  of  jSIaryland,  which  was  framed  with 
so  much  wisdom  in  1776,  an  election  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  Senate  of  the  new  State  was  held  on 
the  2oth  of  Xovember  of  that  year.  These  electors 
assembled  on  the  9tli  of  the  following  montli,  and 
chose  fifteen  senators,  nine  for  the  Western  and 
six  for  the  Eastern  shore.  Of  these,  Mr,  James 
Tilghman,  of  Kent,  was  one.  lie  declined  serving 
in  that  capacity,  and  on  the  7tli  of  February,  1777, 
Mr.  Edward  Tilghman,  of  the  same  county,  was 
chosen.  He  also  declined,  when,  on  the  15th  of 
Eebruar}',  Thomas  Beddingfield  Hands,  also  of 
Kent,  was  elected.  He,  too,  refused  to  serve,  and 
on  the  12th  of  April  Mr,  William  Hindman,  of 
Talbot,  was  chosen,  and  consented  to  accept  the 
post,  which  seems  to  have  had  few  attractions  in 
that  time   of    danger.      He   held   this    lionorable 
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position  during  the  constitutional  term  of  five 
years,  and  was  reelected  September  17th,  1781, 
He  did  not,  however,  serve  through  this  second 
term,  having  been  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress 
in  December,  1784,  having  for  his  colleagues  the 
Honorable  John  Henry  and  Luther  Martin,  who 
were'  chosen  in  the  place  of  the  Honorable  William 
Smallwood,  Thomas  Johnson  and  Richard  Ridglev. 
While  serving  in  the  State  Senate,  namely,  in 
1779,  a  bill  came  before  that  bod}"  for  the  confis- 
cation of  all  British  property  which  might  be 
found  within  the  Slate.  Mr.  Hindman  had  the 
independence  to  oppose  this  measure,  as  one  cal- 
culated to  work  injury  both  to  innocent  persons 
and  the  patriot  cause,  which  last  he  conceived 
required  no  such  violent  and  questionable  mea- 
sures for  its  promotion  and  support.  The  bill 
nevertheless  passed  the  Assembly.  This  tcmper- 
ateness  amidst  the  passions  of  the  hour,  it  is  not 
unlikely,  gave  rise,  or  at  least  countenance,  to  the 
imputation  of  toryism,  which  at  a  subsequent  time 
in  an  election  campaign,  was  laid  upon  him — an 
imputation  he  was  as  far  as  any  man  in  the 
State  from  deserving.  He  thus  presented  another 
instance  of  what  has  been  so  often  observed,  of 
moderation  in  times  of  popular  ferment  and  re\'- 
olution  being  taken  for  disatfection  or  open  treason. 
In  the  election  of  the  State  Senate  in  178G,  being 
then  in  Congress,  he  was  not  chosen;  but  in  1791 
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he  again  took  his  seat  in  that  hody,  though  for 
only  a  brief  season,  for  in  1792  he  was  elected  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Hon.  Joshua 
Senev,  in  the  Second  Federal  Congress.  To  his 
place  in  the  State  Senate,  ]\Ir.  Nicholas  Ilamniond, 
a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  but  of  American 
parentage.,  and  a  citizen  of  Talbot,  was  elected. 
This  gentleman,  of  fine  abilities  and  admirable 
character,  declined  serving;  and  Mr.  William 
Winder,  of  Somerset,  was  chosen  in  his  stead, 
November  24th,  1793.  This  did  not,  however, 
terminate  Mr.  Jlindman's  services  in  the  Senate 
of  Maryland.  After  he  had  lost  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress by  the  election  of  1798,  of  which  an  account 
I  will  presently  be  given,  he  was  chosen  in  1779  one 

I  of  the  State  Senators  for  the  Eastern  shore,  in  the 

I  place    of    his    brother-in-law,   the    Hon.  AVilliam 

I  Perry,  who  had  then  just  died. 

I  Before  concluding  this  relation  of  his  services 

\  to  the  State  of  ]\Iaryland,  it  must  be  stated  that, 

I  on  the  19th  of  November,  1788,  Mr.  Hindman  was 

I  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  a  member  of  the 

I  thirteenth  executive  council,  under  Gov.  William 

Smallwood.  In  this  honorable  position  he  re- 
mained three  successive  years,  having  been  elected 
again  on  November  17th,  1789,  the  Hon.  John 
Eager  Howard  being  Governor,  and  again  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1790,  the  same  gentleman  occu- 
pying the  gubernatorial  chair.  It  is  very  safe  to 
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say,  that  in  all  these  places  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, Mr.  Hindman  performed  his  duties  with 
ability  and  acceptance.  His  frequent  election 
■  evinces  the  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  him, 
and  must  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  merit;  and 
though  popularity  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
best  test  of  excellence,  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
tradition  relates  that  no  man  in  Mr.  Hindman's 
county  or  district  Avas  thought  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete Avith  him  successfully,  when  the  decision  was 
left  to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  history  reports 
that  their  political  leaders,  as  embodied  in  the 
legislative  assemblies,  had  as  high  an  estimate  of 
his  worth  as  the  peoj)le  themselves. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  the  year 
1784,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, Mr.  Hindman  was  called  by  the  Legislature, 
from  his  place  of  State  senator,  to  occupy  a  seat 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  This  honor  was 
renewed  in  1785,  and  again  in  1786.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  this  body  until  its  extinction 
in  1787-8.  He  therefore  witnessed  the  expiring 
of  the  imperfect  government  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  when  the  new  form  of  government, 
under  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
was  adopted  in  1788.  By  a  provision  of  that  in- 
strument, the  lower  house  of  Congress  was  made 
elective  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  number  of  representatives  assigned  to  Mary- 
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land  was  six.  The  first  election  was  held  before 
the  State  had  been  laid  off  into  districts;  but  in 
1790,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  Avas  deter- 
mined that  Kent,  Cecil,  Queen  Anne's  and  Talbot 
should  constitute  the  second  congressional  district, 
the  first  being  made  up  of  all  the  counties  below 
upon  the  peninsula.  The  Hon.  Joshua  Seney,  an 
eminent  citizen  of  Queen  Anne's,  who  had,  at  one 
period,  held  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
was  elected  to  a  seat  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
First  Federal  Congress,  whicli  met  INIarch  4th, 
1789.  This  gentleman  was  chosen  for  the  Second 
Congress  also,  -which  met  October  24th,  1791.  lie 
did  not  complete  his  full  term  of  service  in  this 
Congress,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  ]\Iar3dand  Chief  Justice  of  the  third  judicial 
district,  composed  of  Baltimore,  Plarford  and  Cecil 
counties.  Upon  his  resignation,  ]\Ir.  Ilindman  was 
elected  to  fill  out  his  unexpired  time,  and  he  took 
his  seat  at  the  second  session  of  the  Second  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution,  having  been  sworn 
in  on  the  30th  January,  1793.  Before  the  time 
for  the  election  of  the  Third  Congress  had  arrived,' 
the  enumeration  of  the  people,  as  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution,  had  been  made,  and  under  the 
new  apportionment  Maryland  became  entitled  to 
eight  members.  In  the  division  of  the  State  into 
districts.  Queen  Anne's,  Talbot  and  Caroline  con- 
stituted the  seventh,  and  the  counties  lower  down 
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upon  the  peninsula,  the  eighth.  At  the  election 
in  1792,  Mr.  William  Ilindman  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Third  Congress.  Apparently  Mr. 
Hindman  had  no  competitor  for  the  place,  and 
was  elected  without  opposition  or  contest.'  Again 
in  1794,  he  offered  himself  for  the  same  position, 
and  was  honored  with  reelection.  A  third  time  he 
was  chosen,  in  1796.  That  he  had  a  competitor 
is  certain,  but  who  he  was  has  not  been  certainly 
discovered  from  any  extant  record,  though  there 
is  ground  for  believing  it  was  jNlr.  Robert  Wright, 
of  Queen  Anne's.  His  elections  were  always  car- 
ried by  handsome  majorities,  in  the  last  instance,  by 
upwards  of  five  hundred.  It  is  plain  from  certain 
communications  in  the  newspapers  that  there  was 
but  little  interest  manifested  in  the  elections  of 
1792  and  1794,  but  in  1796,  there  is  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  that  political  ardor,  which  blazed 
out  with  so  much  intensity  in  1798.  If  time  would 
permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  political  an- 
tiquarian, who  is  fond  of  the  bric-a-brac  of  history, 
to  present  the  objections  Avhich  were  offered  by  his 
opponents,  in  1796,  to  Mr.  llindman's  election. 
They  would  serve  this  use,  at  least,  to  show  that 
the  party  politicians  of  to-day  are  no  worse,  though 
it  is  hard  to  believe  it,  than  tliey  were  in  that  year. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 

1  It  is  said,  apparently,  for  no  evidence  hns  as  yet  been  discovered  by 
the  writer  of  this  Kiemoir  of  any  opjjosition  to  his  election. 
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t-  any  better.     Thus  ]Mr.  Ilindnuiu  served  three  full 

:  terms  and  part  of  a  fourth  in  the  House  of  llep- 

j.  resentatives,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Second, 

I  Third,  Fourth    and    Fifth    Congresses,  from    1793 

I  to  1799. 

I  It  will  be  perceived,  from  this  recital,  that  Mr. 

I  Plindman  was  honored  with  positions,  in  both  the 

I  State  and  General  governnients,  of  trust  and  re- 

I  sponsibility,    and   those   requiring   abilities    of   no 

I  common    order.      1'he   office   of  Treasurer,    at   all 

times  one  of  great  importance,  in  times  of  war  is 
second  to  none,  for  upon  its  proper  administration 
depends  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  military 
arm  ;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  during  the 
'  time  of  Mr.  Hindman's  occupancy  the  States 
assumed  the  providing  for  their  forces  in  the  field, 
as  well  as  for  their  militia  retained  at  home.  This 
place  for  the  Eastern  shore,  in  the  kind  of  dupli- 
cate government  which  existed  in  Maryland,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  more  than  once, 
Mr.  Hindman  filled  during  a  period  of  great 
embarrassment  and  difficulty;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  from  him  this  executive  depart- 
ment has  derived  much  of  its  efficiency.  A\'hen 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  a  body 
then  chosen  not  directly  by  the  people  as  now, 
but  by  a  college  of  electors,  and  not  from  each 
county  and  city,  as  under  the  present  arrangement, 
but  from  the  state  at  large,  a  certain  luimbcr  being 
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taken  from  the  Western  and  a  certain  number 
from  the  Eastern  shore,  it  was  his  privilege  to 
assist  in  organizing  and  perfecting  the  measures 
which  were  so  effectual  in  carrying  into  successful 

«/  CD 

execution  the  provisions  of  that  admirable  consti- 
tution which,  framed  in  1776,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  with  but  slight  modifications,  gave  pros- 
perity to  the  State.  The  early  legislation  of  Mary- 
land, in  its  independent  condition,  was  not  only 
the  most  difficult,  but,  as  experience  has  proved, 
it  was  the  most  earnest  and  intellia;ent.  It  was 
that  which  moulded  as  well  as  inspired  much  or 
the  legislation  that  followed.  Where  there  has 
been  a  deviation  from  the  line  it  suggested,  most 
frequently,  there  has  been  a  lapse  into  error.  It 
was  in  such  legislation  that  Mr.  Ilindman  was 
aiding,  and  b}^  such  Avas  he  educating,  the  people 
in  the  political  art  of  self-government. 

His  services  in  Congress,  both  Continental  and 
Federal,  were  rendered  during  the  most  important 
period  in  our  civil  history.  Entering  the  former 
soon  after  the  Rev^olution,  then  happily  closed, 
when  the  dangers  from  a  foreign  foe  had  been 
succeeded  by  those  of  domestic  discontent,  Avhen 
apprehensions  for  the  independence  of  the  country 
were  followed  by  fears  of  disintegration  through 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  bonds  of  the  Union ; 
before  the  vigor  of  an  established  government  had 
taken  the  place  of  that  jjatriotic  zeal  which,  though 
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it  had  been  sufficient  to  carry  the  States  through 
the  contest,  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  peace ;  in  short,  before  order 
had  taken  the  pLace  of  chaos,  Mr.  Ilindman  gave 
his  supi^ort  to  all  measures  which  were  calculated 
to  sustain  authority,  quiet  discontent,  and  promote 
harmony  among  the  members  of  the  confederation 
whose  pride  of  independence  and  supposed  diver- 
sity of  interest,  coupled  with  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  central  government,  jeoparded  the 
very  existence  of  the  youthful  nation.  He  was 
called  upon,  while  serving  in  this  body,  to  witness 
the  failure,  happily  without  serious  disaster  to  our 
liberties  and  unity,  of  the  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  adoption  of  that 
Constitution  and  form  of  government  which  are 
still  our  pride  and  our  blessing : 


"  Nostrarnm 


Grande  decus  columenque  rerum." 


Soon  after  this  great  charter  became  operative,  it 
Avas  his  privilege  to  be  chosen  to  a  seat  in  some 
of  those  early  Congresses,  upon  which  devolved  the 
important  duty  of  carrying  into  practical  effect 
its  provisions.  During  the  terms  of  the  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Congresses,  that  is  to  say,  from 
1793  to  1799,  the  new  government  M'as  upon  its 
trial.  Its  success,  as  much  dependent  upon  the 
legislation  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution, 
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as  upon  the  Avisdom  of  that  fundamental  law  itself, 
or  more  dependent,  was  not  yet  so  perfectly  as- 
sured as  to  deprive  its  fi'iends  of  all  solicitude. 
Patriotic  men  watched  and  waited  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  feeling  that 

"  Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years, 
Was  hanging  breathless  on  its  fate." 

Errors,  it  was  felt,  at  this  stage  of  national  exist- 
ence, would  prove  fatal,  not  only  to  the  Union, 
which  even  then  was  considered  our  palladium, 
and  which  the  Constitution  was  made  more  eifect- 
ually  to  accomplish  and  more  surely  to  perpetu- 
ate, but  perhaps  to  free  institutions  in  America. 
While  Mr.  Ilindman  held  his  seat,  dangers  of 
the  most  threatening  kind  were  warded  off  or 
shunned,  and  measures  of  the  utmost  importance 
effected.  In  these  high  duties  he  participated 
with  the  earnestness  of  the  patriot  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  statesman.  It  was  his  privilege  to  uphold 
the  hands  of  Washington,  when  foreign  emissa- 
ries and  domestic  intriguers  sought  to  weaken 
them ;  and  to  defend  him  from  the  aspersions 
and  disparagements  of  secret  and  open  enemies, 
who,  during  the  second  term  of  his  administration, 
were  not  ashamed  to  speak  and  plot  against  him. 
It  was  to  ]Mr.  liindman,  acting  in  his  legislative 
capacity,  that  was   owing,  in    some   measure,  the 
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preservation  of  peace,  so  necessary  for  the  young 
nation,  which  was  threatened  by  the  complication 
of  our  affairs  brought  about  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution. He  was  one  of  those  who  withstood  the 
popular  clamor,  which  had  its  origin  in  an  unwise 
but  generous  impulse,  for  an  alliance  with  the 
former  friend  and  against  the  former  enemy  of 
America ;  and  who,  with  a  foresight  which  is  the 
best  mark  of  the  true  statesman,  insisted  upon  a 
strict  neutrality  between  the  great  contending 
parties  in  those  European  wars  that  long  deso- 
lated the  continent.  AMien  negotiations  failed 
to  arrest  the  spoliations  of  the  French  upon 
American  commerce,  kindly  as  he  might  feel 
towards  a  people  who  had  aided  his  country  in 
its  time  of  trouble,  he  was  not  willing  that  grati- 
tude for  past  favors  should  lapse  into  i)resent 
servility,  nor  the  desire  of  peace  into  pusilla- 
nimity: so  he  was  not  slow  to  counsel  his  constit- 
uents to  assert  by  their  actions  what  he  expressed 
by  his  votes  in  congress,  a  determination  to  re- 
sist to  the  utmost  the  encroachments,  and  resent 
a  Voutrance  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  French 
Directory.  He  shared  the  opprobrium,  without 
seeking  to  avoid  it  by  any  evasion,  which  so  un- 
justly, as  we  now  see,  followed  those  who  advocated 
the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty,  and  the  still  greater 
reproach  which,  with  almost  equal  injustice,  was 
heaped  upon  those  who  gave  their  support  to  the 
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so-called  infamous  Alien  and  Sedition  laws — a 
support  "wliicli  in  the  end  cost  liim  his  place  in 
Congress  and  his  party  the  loss  of  the  control  of 
the  government. 

In  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Hindman  again  offered 
himself  for  Congress.  Mr.  Joshua  Seney,  having 
resigned  his  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Western 
shore  and  returned  to  his  former  residence  in 
Queen  Anne's,  felt  a  desire  again  to  enter  political 
life,  fi'om  which  he  had  withdrawn  upon  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  judicial  station.  This  amiable  and 
able  gentleman  was  thouglit  to  be  the  only  person 
likely  to  compete  successfully  with  Mr.  Hindman, 
Avho  was  regarded  as  the  most  popular  man  in  his 
district,  and  as  holding  his  position  almost  impreg- 
nably.  Mr.  Seney  w^as  accordingly  brought  forward 
by  his  political  friends,  or  rather  offered  himself,  in 
a  handsomely  expressed  card,  for  the  sutfrages  of 
the  people.  The  contestants  were  both  men  of 
experience  in  legislation,  both  of  conceded  abili- 
ties, of  education,  wealth  and  high  social  position. 
Mr.  Seney  was  Mr.  Hindman's  superior  as  speaker, 
and  this,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  as  depend- 
ent upon  the  hustings  for  their  political  instruction 
as  they  are  now  upon  the  press,  gave  to  the  former 
candidate  an  advantage  for  which  the  latter  had 
no  compensation  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Hindman, 
liowever,  did  not  shrink  from  meeting  his  eloquent 
competitor   in  joint   discussion,   as  was   the    very 
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laudable  custom  of  the  day ;  and  there  are  still 
stories  told  of  effects  produced  by  their  rhetorical 
efforts  similar  to  those  that  are  witnessed  or  expe- 
rienced under  the  fervid  preaching  of  the  great 
pulpit  orators  and  evangelists.  The  campaign 
which  followed  the  presentation  of  the  candidates 
was  the  most  earnest  that  had  been  fought  upon 
the  political  field  in  Maryland;  and  in  the  seventh 
district  it  was  conducted  with  a  bitterness,  which 
was  then  not  onl}''  unexampled,  but  which  for  its 
intensity  was  remembered  by  the  very  oldest 
people,  who  have  just  passed  away  as  not  having 
been  equalled  in  any  succeeding  contest.  Tradi- 
tions of  its  character  and  of  the  incidents  that 
marked  its  progress  are  still  preserved  by  those 
who  delight  in  the  folk-lore  of  politics.  Those 
who  are  sometimes  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 
country,  by  the  angry  contests  of  these  later  times, 
are  reassured  by  the  accounts  which  have  been 
transmitted  of  this  canvass  of  1798,  which  passed 
over  without  any  permanent  harm :  while  those 
who  see  in  the  acrimonious  disputes  of  the  present 
an  evidence  of  a  degeneracy  in  our  politics  and 
public  men,  are  prompted  to  soften  their  censures 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  manner  in  whicli  the 
campaign  fought  by  Hindman  and  Seney  was  con- 
ducted by  those,  who  are  called  the  very  fathers  of 
the  republic,  in  days  which  are  thought  to  ha^^e 
been  those  of  hiirh  motive  and  noble  action. 
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To  trace  the  political  parties  of  this  country  t( 
their  origin  is  not  permitted  b)''  the  limitations  uf 
this  memoir,  even  if  it  were  "vvithin  the  ability 
of  the  writer.  The  lines  Avhich  divide  them  now 
were  visible  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Indeed  they  are  discernible  in  times 
anterior  to  that  epoch.  The  historic  spectroscope 
reveals  in  the  social  ray  of  our  colonial  period 
those  elements  which,  when  released  from  their 
old  and  unstable  combinations  by  the  decompos- 
ing forces  of  the  Revolution,  assumed  new  forms, 
according  to  their  affinities  and  their  new  con- 
ditions, and  thus  they  gave  origin  to  the  parties 
which  under  one  or  another  name  have  existed 
to  the  present  day.  During  the  comparatively 
quiet  period  of  the  administration  of  Washington 
these  elements  began  to  crystallize;  in  the  contest 
between  Adams  and  Jefferson,  in  1796,  they  as- 
sumed well  marked  and  distinctive  forms ;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  term  of  the  second  Presi- 
dent, the  parties  of  the  country  were  as  sharply 
and  regularly  defined  as  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history.  The  designations  Federal  and  Eepuhlican, 
or  as  this  last,  in  political  synonymy,  was  beginning 
to  be  called,  Democratic^  as  the  names  of  parties 
were  well  understood,  and  were  significant  of  dis- 
tinctive principles.  At  the  date  of  the  contest 
between  Ilindman  and  Seney,  the  Federal  party, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its  existence,  and 
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certainly  its  power,  to  tlic  advocacy  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  had  not  been  sufficiently 
long  in  control  of  the  administration  of  affairs  to 
have  its  principles  confirmed  by  universal  appro- 
bation and  embodied  as  the  established  policy  of 
the  nation;  but  it  had  been  sufficiently  long  to 
have  committed  errors  which  afforded  to  a  watchful 
and  able  opposition  ground  for  criticism  and  ob- 
jection. It  was  already  staggering  under  the  well 
I  H  directed  blows  of  the  Republicans ;   and  not  even 

the  great  name  and  hardly  concealed  patronage  of 
AVashington  himself  Avas  sufficient  to  protect  it 
from  the  damaging  effects  of  its  own  honest  but 
sometimes  mistaken  policy.  Its  advocacy  of  a 
strong  central  government,  upon  the  failure  of  the 
government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  loosely  formed 
league  of  independent  states,  had  given  it  a  claim, 
and  a  very  just  one,  upon  the  public  confidence;  but 
this  advocacy,  grown  into  an  assertion  of  power  in 
the  government,  was  thought  to  savor  of  monarchy 
and  aristocracy.  The  Republicans  adroitly  availed 
themselves  of  the  universal  enthusiasm  for  democ- 
racy, begotten  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  the 
Federalists  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
oppose.  "While,  therefore,  one  party  was  accused 
of  an  unworthy  subservience  to  British  influence 
and  of  an  undue  admiration  of  British  institutions, 
the  other  was  in  turn  accused  of  a  partiality  for 
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Frencli  political  ideas  and  an  obsequiousness  to 
French  demands.  While  the  conservatism  of  the 
one  party  was  regarded  by  its  opponents  as  savor- 
ing of  royalty  and  privilege,  the  liberalism  of  the 
other  was  said,  by  its  antagonists,  to  be  a  levelling 
and  destructive  radicalism,  or,  as  it  would  now 
be  called,  communism.  The  very  distortions  of 
opinions,  and  the  perversions  of  motives,  which 
opponents  made  of  those  of  each  other,  indicate 
the  lines  of  divergence  of  the  two  parties.  Thus, 
while  the  Federalist  was  thought  to  desire  a  church 
establishment,  the  Republican  was  tliought  to  wish 
the  overthrow  of  all  religion.  If  the  Federalist 
would  frame  laws  to  restrain  by  summar}^  process 
the  machinations  of  foreign  emissaries,  or  to  de- 
prive alien  enemies  of  the  right  of  domicile,  the 
Republican  accused  him  of  A'iolating  the  Con- 
stitution, limiting  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
abridging  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury;  while  he 
himself  in  turn  was  suspected  of  conspiring  with 
the  agents  of  a  distant  government  to  subvert  the 
independence  of  his  ow^,  or,  at  least,  to  make  it 
tributary  to  a  foreign  power.  If  the  Federalist, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  sufficiently  of  political 
dynamics  to  know  that  explosives,  whether  in  poli- 
tics or  physics,  are  least  dangerous  when  uncon- 
fined,  would  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  which  seemed  to  him  an  intolerable  aiul 
dangerous  grievance,  to  be  eradicated  only  by  re- 
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pression,  the  Republican,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
accused  of  attempts  to  rise  to  power  by  villifying, 
and  dragging  down  to  his  own  level,  the  most  re- 
spectable characters,  and  by  bringing  the  govern- 
ment into  contempt  through  libels  and  calumnies 
circulated  against  those  who  were  administering 
its  affairs'.  Even  the  epithets,  which  were  applied 
by  each  party  to  the  other,  serve  to  indicate  the 
opinions,  or  the  attributed  opinions,  entertained  by 
them.  Thus,  where  the  Federalist  contemptuously 
called  the  Republican  a  Jacobin,  as  embodying  all 
that  was  detestable  in  polities  or  morals,  tlie  Re- 
publican retorted  by  reviling  him  with  the  name 
of  Tor}',  which  at  that  period  was  equally  hateful, 
and  far  more  intelligible,  to  the  common  mind. 
If  the  Federalist  branded  his  opponent  with  the 
name  of  democrat,  a  name  which  was  meant  to  be 
one  of  reproach,  the  Republican  affixed  the  stigma 
of  aristocrat,  an  appellation  then  more  feared  than 
now. 

During  the  political  conflict  between  Mr.  Hind- 
man,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Federal  or  admin- 
istration party,  and  Mr.  Seney,  who  was  adopted 
by  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party,  to  each 
was  attributed  the  merit  and  each  shared  the 
opprobrium  of  his  political  allies.  The  last  men- 
tioned of  these  gentlemen,  soliciting  the  suffrages 
of  the  electors  of  a  district  strongly  Federal  in 
sentiment,  or  supposed  to  be,  was,  as  a  matter  of 
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policy,  persuaded  to  resort  to  the  common  expe- 
dient of  politicians  in  similar  positions,  of  claiming 
to  be  independent  of  party,  that  he  might  attract 
to  his  support  the  wavering  and  discontented. 
When  both  organizations  are  in  a  measure  wrong, 
and  in  another  measure  right,  as  they  were  at  this 
time,  a  political  eclecticism  seemed  to  be  the  part 
of  honesty  and  wisdom ;  vet  it  is  not  the  part 
that  is  held  in  the  highest  popular  esteem.  ^Mr. 
Seney,  however,  seems  to  have  found,  his  advan- 
tage in  adopting  it.  Thorough-going  partisanship 
is  thought  by  the  people  to  possess  the  elements 
of  heroism.  It  is  admired  even  by  those  who  do 
not  approve.  Men  in  general  are  apt  to  think 
that  to  be  either  cowardice  or  cunning — and  can- 
ning is  the  expedient  of  weakness — which  prompts 
a  political  aspirant  to  claim  for  himself  a  course 
of  independence.  But  these  rules  appear  to  have 
been  thought  inapplicable  to  Mr.  Seney,  when  his 
constituents  came  to  estimate  his  declarations  of 
freedom  from  party  control  and  obligations.  Pol- 
iticians never  forget  that,  in  unsettled  times  i)ixr- 
ticularly,  there  is  a  large  number  of  men,  to  whom 
the  travail  of  deciding  between  conflicting  parties 
is  more  painful  than  even  the  discomforting  rest- 
lessness of  doubt.  Such  men  tind  a  satisfaction  in 
following  a  leadership  Avhicli  professes  to  pursue  a 
medium  course.  To  these  JNlr.  Seney  commended 
himself  by  his  position  of  independence.     His  op- 
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i:)oneiits  were  not  slow  to  charge  him  witli  the 
offence  of  trimming.  That,  liowever,  is  an  olTence 
against  political  honor,  not  against  political  morals, 
and  is  easily  condoned  by  the  popular  mind.  But 
the  charge,  Avhicli  seems  to  have  been  most  effective 
against  him  in  the  campaign,  was  that  of  his  having 
on  some'  occasion  spoken  in  a  derogatory  manner 
of  General  Washington,  Avho  had  gained  his  apoth- 
eosis even  before  his  death,  and  acquired  a  kiiid 
of  cult,  "svith  its  ritual  and  priesthood,  before  he 
had  ascended  our  political  Olympus.  To  s):)eak 
evil  of  Washington  had  alreadv,  in  1798,  bocoiiic 
1  an   unpardonable    profanity.      The    opponents    of 

I  Mr.    Seney   endeavored   to    prove   this    allegation, 

by  the  testimon}'^  of  witnesses;  his  friends,  how- 
ever, brought  other  and  better  testimony  in  re- 
buttal. The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  have 
been  this:  the  charge  rested  not  upon  evidence, 
but  upon  logic.  By  a  course  of  a  i^riori  reasoning 
the  Federalists  had  convinced  themselves  that  ]\lr. 
Seney  was  guilty.  It  was  thought  that  what  had 
been  done  by  the  founder  and  head  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  might  be  done,  and  what  might  be, 
had  been  done,  by  every  member  of  that  party; 
and  as  the  notorious  Mazzei  letters  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  been  published  the  year  before,  in 
which  he  was  thought  to  have  used  disrespectful 
or  irreverent  language  of  General  Washington, 
all  of  his  followers  were  supposed  to  employ 
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similar  terms  -when  speaking  of  this  great  man. 
Some  A^ery  innocent  words  of  iVIr.  Sency  -wei-o 
seized  upon  and  distorted  by  the  hearer  into 
something  he  wished  his  opponent  should  say. 
Mr.  Seney  was  as  devout  a  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  Washington,  as  any  Federalist  of  his 
day.  The  charge  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon 
the  campaign,  miless  indeed  its  disproA^al  increased 
the  handsome  majority  of  the  accused. 

For  the  same  reason  that  ]Mr.  Seney  professed 
independency,  namely,  his  candidacy  in  a  Federal 
district,  ^Ir.  Ilindman  is  thought  to  have  avowed  d 
himself  a  strict  adherent  to  the  principles  and  a  a 
firm  defender  of  the  practice  of  the  administration  | 
and  the  Federal  party.  Without  doubt  both  of  | 
these  gentlemen  were  entirely  honest  in  their  con-  | 
victions;  the  difference  of  their  conduct  was  only  1 
the  difference  of  their  conditions.     Mr.  Hindman       | 
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would  probably  have  declared  himself  an  inde-  | 
pendent  candidate  in  a  Republican  district.  To  | 
be  politic  is  not  necessarily  to  be  dishonest.  Mv. 
Seney  had  this  decided  advantage,  among  other 
advantages,  of  Mr.  Hindman.  The  longer  and 
more  recent  service  of  the  latter  in  Congress  af- 
forded opportunity  and  materials  to  his  political 
opponents  for  cavil  and  objection;  and  these  were 
not  neglected.  The  archers  of  that  early  day  were 
not  less  apt  to  discover  the  defective  joints  in  the 
armor  of  their  antagonists  than  the  party  bowmen 
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of.  tlie  present.  Mr.  Ilindman  did  not  escape  tlieir 
well  directed  arrows,  and  these  were  not  onl}"  the 
yard  long  bolts  of  honorable  political  warfare,  but 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  personal  detraction,  as  will 
presently  be  shown. 

As  reasons  why  the  people  should  not  elect  him 
to  Congress,  it  was  said:  that  he  was  of  Tory 
-descent;  that  during  the  war  he  was  not  a  sincere 
whig  but  a  trimmer;  that  in  the  year  1776  he 
publicly  read  in  the  streets  of  Easton  "Howe's 
Proclamation";  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  in  prin- 
ciples, manners  and  associations;  that  in  179o  he 
voted  in  Congress  for  a  stamp  tax,  and  then  against 
its  repeal;  that  he  sustained  measures  calculated 
to  produce  war  with  France;  that  in  distrust  of 
the  people  he  opposed  a  motion  requesting  the 
President  to  furnish  Congress  with  the  instructions 
that  had  been  giv^en  to  the  American  ministers  at 
Paris;  that  in  1796  he  had  voted  "to  borrow  fiv^e 
millions  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  would  be 
paid  into  the  pockets  of  Englishmen,  Hollanders 
and  speculators,"  and  to  pay  which  "the  people 
must  be  taxed  unto  the  end  of  time  not  known;" 
that  he  cast  a  "cruel,  unprincipled  and  unconsti- 
tutional vote  respecting  aliens,  by  delegating  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  i:)Ower  that  the 
king  of  England  has  not,  and  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  any  despot  in  Europe,  to  drive  a  man  from 
this  country  without  giving  him  a  trial  by  jury, 
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or  letting  him  know  what  he  is  charged  with," 
(this  was  the  Alien  law);  that  he  attempted  "to 
violate  the  great  charter  of  our  rights,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  b}^  voting  in  favtn- 
of  a  bill  abridging  the  liberty  of  speech  and  tlie 
liberty  of  the  press,"  (the  Sedition  law) ;  that  he 
cast  a  "cringing,  creeping  and  oppressive  vote, 
respecting  foreign  intercourse,  b}^  gi'^'iwg  some  of 
our  unnecessary  ministers  large  sums  of  money 
as  outfits  upon  their  embassies,  after  getting  to 
Europe;"  that  he  "was  a  mere  silent  A'oter,  on  few 
or  no  committees,  and,  in  a  word,  a  man  of  little  or 
no  weight  in  or  out  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
.  tives;"  and  finally,  that  while  serving  in  Congress 
lie  had  been  A^ery  inattentive  to  the  business  before 
the  House,  so  much  so,  that  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Vans  Murray,  had  to  arouse  him  from  sleep  when 
questions  were  to  be  taken.^  Most  of  these  objec- 
tions were  of  a  very  vague  character,  or  Avere  such 
as  attached  to  the  party  Avith  Avhicli  Mr,  Hindman 
A\'as  accustomed  to  act,  or  they  Avere  such  as  Avere 
open  to  argument.  They  receiA^ed  their  answers 
through  the  press,  by  Mr.  Hindman's  OAvn  friends, 
or  upon  the  hustings,  in  speeches  by  himself;  bat 
the  two  charges  last  mentioned,  Avhicli  emanated 
from  the  lion.  Gabriel  Christie,  a  colleague  of  ]Mr. 
Hindman  in  Congress  from  the  sixth   district  of 


1  The  materials  of  tliis  arraignment  of  Air.  Hindman  were  drawn  from 
the  files  of  the  Maryland  Herald. 
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Mainland — a  man  who  had  not  escaped  aspersion 
from  his  connection  with  certain  Yazoo  land  s])ec- 
ulations — were  the  more  dangerous  to  tlie  candi- 
date, from  these  circumstances:  that  they  were  of  a 
personal  character;  that  they  possessed  an  elcmeut 
of  ludicrousness,  and  were  calculated  to  })lace  ^Iv. 
Hindman  in  a  ridiculous  light;  that  they  were  of 
a  kind  to  be  appreciated  by  minds  unable  to 
understand  questions  of  public  policy,  or  the 
arguments  by  which  such  policy  is  defended.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  friends  of 
this  gentleman  to  correct,  if  possible,  impressiuns 
which  the  people  were  so  ready  to  receive,  of  his 
negligence  of  duty  and  reprehensible  somnolency. 
Appeal  was  made  to  the  Hon.  Vans  Murray,  who 
was  said,  by  the  Republicans,  to  have  conlirmed 
Mr.  Christie's  declarations  as  to  Mr.  Ilindman's 
inattention  and  drowsiness,  for  a  denial  or  sub- 
stantiation of  the  charges.  This  gentleman,  a 
moderate  Federalist,  was  a  resident  of  Dorchester 
county,  jSIaryland,  and  member  of  Congress  from 
the  eighth  district.  At  a  subsequent  date  he  was 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Hague,  and 
then  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  France  to  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement  of  those  difficulties  with  the 
French  Republic  which  'at  one  time  seriously 
threatened  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. By  the  successful  j^erformance  of  this  high 
duty,  he  added  the  distinction  of  a  skilful  diplo- 
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matist  to  that,  he  had  already  acquired,  of  an  able 
and  patriotic  statesman.  Besides  representing  his 
district  in  Congress  and  his  country  as  a  foreign 
minister  in  Europe,  he  liad,  from  1788  to  1790, 
been  a  delegate  of  his  native  count}"  of  Dorchester 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  !Maryland.  Ho  died 
at  his  home  December  11th,  1803.  Iso  one  of  his 
day  was  more  respected  in  political  and  social  life. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a  citizen 
of  Talbot  county,  he  handsomel}^  parried  the  ques- 
tion b}"  writing  as  follows:  "Sir: — I  request  you 
will  consider  my  answering  the  strange  question, 
which  you  have  thought  tit  to  put  to  me,  as  a  mark 
of  my  respect  for  you  personally.  It  is  possible 
that  I  may  have  jocosely  made  use  of  the  expres- 
sions which  have  been  so  mistakingly  reported, 
but  when  called  upon  sincerely  to  assert  that  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Hindman  asleep  in  Congress,  is 
what  I  cannot  say.  No  man  is  more  awake  to 
the  good  of  the  Union  than  he  is  in  that  House." 
Another  defender  of  Mr.  Hindman  said:  "That 
Mr.  Hindman  or  any  other  gentleman  should  now 
and  then  take  a  nap  in  Congress,  I  should  myself 
have  supposed  extremely  probable.  It  is  scarcely 
in  the  power  of  human  nature,  on  a  warm  summer 
day,  to  hear  long-winded,  time-killing  speeches 
upon  subjects  previously  exhausted  by  twenty 
speakers,  without  impatience  or  fatigue;  and  if 
the  speech  is  half  French  and  half  English,  like 
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one  of  Gallatin's,  it  operates  like  drawling  music 
upon  the  ear,  and  unavoidabl}'  lulls  one  to  sleep." 
But  Mr.  Hindman's  ablest  defender  was  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Sitgreaves,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  served  in  the  House  with  him. 
This  gentleman,  who  at  that  time  held  a  conspic- 
uous position  in  the  public  view,  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  jSlr.  Richard  Tilghman,  of  Queen  Anne's, 
which  not  only  served  as  an  exculpation  of  the 
member  from  the  seventh  district  of  Maryland, 
but  fortunately  for  his  biographer  gives  an  esti- 
mate of  the  character,  the  standing  and  the  abil- 
ities of  him  in  whose  behalf  it  was  written.  Mr. 
Sitgreaves  says:  "I  understand  it  to  be  said,  'that 
he  is  a  mere  silent  voter,  on  a  few  or  no  com- 
mittees, and  in  a  w^ord,  a  man  of  little  or  no 
weight  in  or  out  of  the  liouse  of  Representatives.' 
*  *  *  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  or  unjust 
than  this  assertion.  That  he  has  declined  a  very 
active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House,  and  has 
given  wsij  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  more 
emulous  of  this  sort  of  reputation,  is  certainly  true; 
and  it  is  equally  true  of  very  many  of  the  best  and 
J  I  most  useful  members  of  the  House.     This  circum- 

stance, however,  instead  of  being  imputed  to  them 
as  a  fault,  is  their  greatest  praise.  *  *  *  I  know 
no  member  Avho  has  engaged,  in  a  greater  degree, 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Federal  members. 
The  unquestionable  integrity  of  his  character,  the 
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emphatic  uniformity  and  singleness  of  his  princi- 
ples, the  m'banity  of  his  manners,  and  the  amiable 
frankness  of  his  temper,  have  attracted  to  him, 
in  more  than  a  common  measure,  the  esteem  and 
good  opinion  of  gentlemen  of  all  parties;  Avhile 
his  zeal,  his  intelligence  and  assiduity  have  pecu- 
liarly I'iveted  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
political  friends  and  associates.  He  has  ahvaj^s 
been  most  confidentially  consulted,  by  the  Federal 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  all 
occasions  of  great  magnitude  which  have  occurred 
during  the  stormy  period  of  our  foreign  relations, 
and  he  has  assisted  in  devising  and  maturing  all 
their  essential  operations.  And  his  weight  has 
been  sensibly  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  influ- 
ence, which  his  experience  has  given  him,  with 
new  members,  and  his  integrity,  good  sense  and 
politeness  with  the  hesitating  and  doubtful.  *  *  * 
You  may  assure  yourself  that  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  particularly,  our  great  labor  was  to 
prevent  gentlemen  from  indulging  their  insatiable 
propensity  to  speaking;  that  very  much  valuable 
time  and  many  precious  opportunities  were  lost 
by  the  length  of  debate;  that,  with  few  eminent 
exceptions,  the  great  Aveight  of  talents  and  influ- 
ence lay  with  those  gentlemen  who  seldom  or 
never  occupied  the  floor;  that  many  members  who 
were  most  loquacious  possessed  in  reality  no  im- 
portance  at   all    in    the   deliberations;    and    that 
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speeches  composed  in  the  closet,  repeated  dis- 
gustingly from  the  manuscript,  or  fabricated  for 
the  press,  have  given  a  sort  of  factitious  celebrit}'- 
to  men  of  both  sides,  who  can  hold  no  com]:)arison 
■with  m}'-  friend  My.  Ilindman  in  any  of  the  qual- 
ifications of  a  dignified  and  useful  representative. 
His  merits  are  of  a  much  higher  grade.  Ilis 
attendance  on  the  duties  of  the  House  was  punc- 
tual and  unremitting,  '^  *  *  and  his  name  Avill  be 
found  in  every  division  during  his  whole  term  of 
service,  with  a  single  exception,  occasioned  by  an 
unexpected  call  of  the  question.  Ho  is  a  liberal 
and  an  honest  politician.  *  *  *  He  has  ever  been 
a  faithful,  an  uniform,  and  a  zealous  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  government  and  its  administra- 
tion. *  *  *  But  it  is  this,  also,  added  to  his  most 
amiable  private  character,  which  has  obtained  him 
the  marked  friendship  of  the  best  men  of  the 
country — of  the  late  (Washington)  and  present 
(Adams)  Presidents,  of  all  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments, and  of  all  men  Avho  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  councils  of  the  United  States 
since  the  new  Constitution,  I  know  that  he  is  not 
only  esteemed,  but  beloved  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  JNIr. 
King,  ]Slr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Ames,  and  by  most  of  the 
eminent  characters  with  whom  he  has  served  in 
Compress;  and  that  he  has  been  considered  by 
them  universally  a  good   and  firm   man,  and    an 
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intelligent  and  veri/  useful  representative.  From 
my  attachment  or  good  opinion  his  character  can 
derive  no  additional  weight  or  respectability;  but 
I  am  the  witness  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
has  been  held  by  men  Avhose  friendship  is  the 
highest  praise.  Indeed  he  does  honor  to  your 
State  ■  and  district,  and  you  will  make  many  ex- 
periments before  you  find  a  more  faithful  servant 
of  the  public.  I  never  was  acquainted  with  a  man 
who  more  generally  possessed  the  regard  of  those 
who  knew  him  best,  or  whose  loss  would  be  more 
sensibly  regretted  by  those  who  have  witnessed 
his  integrity  and  usefulness  in  Congress.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  good  sense  of  his  constituents 
will  secure  his  reelection;  and  that  the  opposition 
that  is  made  to  him  will  be  only  one  more  proof 
of  the  impotency  of  Jacobinism  in  this  country." 
Notwithstanding  the  personal  popularity  of  jNIr. 
Hindman,  his  able  defence  of  his  career  in  Con- 
gress, the  support  of  the  first  political  characters 
of  his  district,  and  the  strength  of  the  Federal 
party  in  the  same,  when  the  election  had  passed, 
it  was  found  Mr.  Seney  had  been  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  four  hundred  and  sixteen  voters — a 
result  as  unexpected  as  it  was  decisive.  Giving 
all  proper  weight  to  the  successful  candidate's 
merits,  and  his  popularity  founded  thereon,  and 
to  the  hostility  which  had  been  provoked  by  cer- 
tain measures  of  the  administration,  in  accounting 
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for  the  revolution  of  sentiment  in  the  district  due 
estimate  must  be  given  to  the  frcneral  prorrress  of 
democratic  doctrines,  to  which  recent  events  in 
Europe  had  given  very  decided  impulse.  The 
success  of  the  French  over  their  kingly  enemies, 
improbable  as  it  may  seem,  aided  materiallv  in 
the  success  of  the  Republican  party,  which  claimed 
to  be  the  party  of  the  people ;  and  Bonaparte's 
splendid  military  campaign  in  Italy  was  in  effect 
a  successful  political  campaign  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  his  party  and  its  principles  in  America. 
The  rising  tide  of  democratic  ideas  which  poured 
over  the  nation,  swept  Mr.  Hindman  from  a  place 
in  which  he  felt  so  secure,  and  one  which  he  never 
after  made  any  effort  to  regain.  Indeed,  a  survey 
of  his  whole  career  gives  the  impression  that  the 
conflicts  of  partisanship  were  not  in  accordance 
with   his    taste,  and   that   he   looked  for  political 
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preferment  rather  to   a  recognition   of  his  merits 
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by  the  few  in  power,  than  to  his  ability  to  win 
the  approval  of  the  many,  who  are  the  source  of 
power.  Mr.  Seney,  his  honorable  and  most  worthy 
opponent,  did  not  live  to  take  the  seat  he  had  won. 
He  died  much  regretted,  on  the  20th  October,  179S, 
from  an  affection  that  was  attributed  to  his  labors 
during   the   campaign.^     A   new   election  was  or- 


1  This  very  respectable  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Queen  Anne"s, 
Maryland.  He  was  the  son  of  John  S  :ney,  Es.q.,  who  for  many  years  was 
a  member  of  the  Lower  Ilouse  .of  Assembly  from  his  county,  also  »  mem- 
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dered,  which  resulted  in  the  choosing  of  Joseph 
H.  Xicholson,  Esq.,  of  Queen  Anne's  county,  over 
John  Goldsborough,  Esq.,  of  Talbot  county,  by  a 
majorit}^  of  sevent^^-four  votes  only.  The  small- 
ness  of  this  majority  was  claimed  by  the  Eederal- 

ter  of  the  Convention  that  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787,  and 
of  that  electoral  college  which  chose  unanimously  General  Washington 
for  a  second  term  of  the  Presidency  in  1792.  Mr.  Joshua  Seney,  beside 
serving  in  Congress  and  upon  the  judicial  bench  (having  Will.  Russell 
and  Will.  Owings,  Esquires,  as  his  associates),  was  also,  at  one  time,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland,  having  his  father  as 
one  of  his  coadjutors.  He  was  buried  at  the  residence  of  his  family  near 
Church  Hill,  Queen  Anne's  county,  where  a  stone  is  erected  to  his 
memory,  bearing  this  inscription: 

Beneath  this  Stone 

are  interred 

the  remains  of 

JOSHUA    SENEY, 

Who  was  born 

near  the  spot  which  now  contains  his  ashes, 

March  4th,  1756, 

and  died  Oct.  20,  1798. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  American  Kevolution, 

at  various  periods  of  his  life, 

he  filled  with  ability 

some  of  the  highest  stations, 

and  discharged  with  integrity 

some  of  the  most  important  duties 

to  which  his  native  State  could  appoint  him; 

Preserving  through  the  whole 

a  character, 

both  private  and  public, 

unstained  by  a  single  vice. 

In  177G,  a  WHiig, 

•    a  Democrat  in  1798, 

he  zealously  and  unceasingly  maintained 

the  liberties  of  his  country, 

and  died  as  he  had  lived 

An  Honest  Man 

and 

A  Christian. 
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ists,  very  illogically,  as  an  evidence  of  reaction  in 
their  favor,  while  it  was  attributed  by  the  Repub- 
licans, with  more  reason,  to  an  indillerence  of  tlie 
voters,  arising  from  a  confidence  of  being  able  to 
elect  their  candidate  without  eifort. 

This  narrative  of  an  election  campaign,  con- 
ducted in  a  secluded  district  of  Maryland,  and  in 
the  interest  of  two  candidates  who,  however  re- 
spectable, possessed  no  national  reputation  nor 
special  representative  importance,  has  been  given 
with  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  an  elaboration, 
out  of  proportion  to  the  scope  and  extent  of  this 
memoir,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  adverse  criti- 
cism. If  it  have  served  the  purposes  of  its  writing, 
an  apology  will  be  found  in  this ;  that  it  affords  an 
illustration  of  the  character  of  our  early  political 
contests.  These  are  shown  to  have  been  conducted 
with  as  small  attention  to  the  proprieties  of  politi- 
cal discussion,  and  with  as  little  regard  to  personal 
feeling,  as  those  of  the  present;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  they  were  decided  with  as  little  reason 
and  quite  as  much  passion  as  the  elections  of  these 
times,  that  are  called  by  pessimists  times  of  de- 
generacy. But  this  recital  has  served  another 
purpose,  and  one  more  pertinent  to  this  memoir: 
it  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  presenting  an 
estimate  of  the  character  and  services  of  ]Mr. 
Hindman,  drawn  from  cotemporary  opinion.  The 
detractions  of  prejudice  are  as  likely  to  have  an 
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element  of  truth  in  them  as  the  encomiums  of  par- 
tiality. With  the  biographer,  whose  materials 
may  be  scanty,  as  they  are  lamentably  so  in  this 
case,  they  both  possess  a  value ;  they  each  serve,  in 
its  turn,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  proper 
estimate  of  him  whose  life  is  to  be  Avritten. 

My.'  James  Lloyd,  of  Kent  county,  who  had 
represented  the  State  in  the  United  States  Senate 
from  1797,  resigned  his  position.  On  the  12th 
of  December,  1800,  j\Ir.  William  Hindman  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  to  fill  his  place  until 
March  3d,  1801,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  in  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  to  serve 
until  November  19th,  1801.  After  this  short  time 
of  service,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Wright,  of  Queen  Anne's.  His  district  and  State 
falling  under  Democratic  control,  there  was  no 
longer  opportunity  for  him  to  secure  political 
position.  Indeed  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been 
fully  satisfied  with  the  civic  honors  he  had  already 
enjoyed ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
again  sought  place  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate.  He  withdrew  to  his  estate  at  the  head  of 
"W^ye,  which  he  purchased  in  1794,  and,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  he  devoted  himself  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  which,  while  they  afforded  occu- 
pation sufficiently  engrossing,  gave  opportunity  for 
indulgence  in  those  social  pleasures  for  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  which    his    cultivated    niind    and.  genial 
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disposition  so  well  fitted  him.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  spent  much  of  his  time,  in  tlie 
winter  season,  at  the  house  of  his  brother,  !Mr. 
James  Hindman,  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  here  his  long,  successful  and  happy  life 
ended,  January  19th,  1822.  His  body  was  interred 
at  St.  Paul's  burial  ground,  of  that  city,  and  the 
place  has  been  marked  by  a  memorial  stone,  with 
the  simple  inscription  of  his  name  and  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death. 

Mr.  Hindman  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  He 
has  left  no  children,  therefore,  to  cherish  his 
memor}'  and  perpetuate  his  excellent  abilities  and 
amiable  qualities.  His  name  had  almost  perished 
from  the  minds  of  men,  and  it  has  been  left  to  a 
stranger's  hand  to  attempt  the  recovery  from  ob- 
livion of  some  recollections  of  his  services  to  his 
State  and  country,  and  the  weaving  of  an  humble 
chaplet  for  his  tomb.  His  large  landed  estates  he 
bequeathed  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Henry  Hindman, 
shackled,  however,  with  conditions  and  embar- 
rassed by  provisions,  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
that  deprived  them  almost  wholly  of  their  value. 
He  possessed,  also,  a  large  number  of  negro  slaves. 
The.se  he  emancipated  by  will,  the  older  immedi- 
ately, and  the  younger  as  they  should  arrive  at  cer- 
tain specified  ages.  Of  many  he  made  provisions 
for  the  support  upon  his  plantation,  giving  them 
houses  with  lots  of  ground  attached,  and  the  privi- 
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lege  of  cutting  wood  from  the  forests,  besides  other 
rights  and  immunities.  Moralists  and  statesmen, 
whose  social  environments  were  those  of  universal 
freedom  and  equality,  have  always  found  it  ditficult 
to  reconcile  the  collateral  existence  of  two  such 
diverse,  or  antagonistic  sentiments,  as  a  hostility  to 
slaver}^  and  a  repugnance  to  emancipation,  such  as 
prevailed  in  the  border  states.  The  result  in  the 
case  of  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  of  Mr.  Hindman, 
and  the  same  was  experienced  in  innumerable 
other  cases,  will  explain  this  ethical  and  political 
paradox — that  the  people  should  be  unwilling  to 
redress  a  conceded  wrong,  and  to  abolish  an  ac- 
knowledged evil.  The  condition  of  the  free  negro 
in  Maryland  and  other  border  states,  before  the  gen- 
eral emancipation  of  slaves,  as  a  part  of  that  great 
subject  of  slavery  in  America,  is  a  study  of  great 
interest  to  the  historian  and  social  philosopher. 
That  he  should  have  become  degraded  b}"  the  acqui- 
sition of  freedom,  and  should  have  sunk  to  a  rank 
even  beneath  that  of  the  slave  himself,  is  a  matter 
for  curious  inquiry.  His  position  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  painful  imaginable,  and  one, 
which,  so  far  from  favoring  the  development  in  him 
of  habits  of  industry  and  morality,  habits  upon  which 
all  progress  depends,  compelled  those  of  idleness 
and  vice.  It  was  one,  therefore,  most  unfavorable 
to  his  individual  and  social  amelioration.  Liberty 
itself  is  not  so  unmixed  a  good  that  it  is  indepen- 
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dent  of  the  circumstances  under  wliicli  it  is  pos- 
sessed. It  would  seem  that  freedom  is  only  a 
blessing  where  all  are  free.  The  liberty  of  the 
free  negro  in  a  slave  state  was  more  depressing  to 
the  energies,  and  more  repressing  of  the  aspira- 
tions, than  slavery  itself.  Without  the  compulsion 
which  drove  the  slave,  and  without  the  induce- 
ments that  persuaded  the  poor  white  man  to 
11  regular  labor,  he  lapsed  into  vagrancy.     Without 

the  apprehension  of  quick  and  inevitable  punish- 
ment which  deterred  the  slave  from  crime,  and 
without  the  fear  of  a  loss  of  character  which  re- 
strains the  white  man,  even  of  the  lowest  ranks 
of  life,  from  wrong-doing,  he  fell  headlong  into 
habits  of  vice.  Besides,  in  his  mind  regular 
labor  was  associated  with  all  that  was  painful 
in  his  servile  condition,  and  therefore  avoided; 
while  his  moral  instincts,  having  received  their 
only  development  from  the  stimulus  of  fear, 
shrunk  and  withered  when  that  stimulus  was 
removed.  Further,  if  the  freedman  would  work, 
his  labor  was  brought  into  competition  with  the 
so  called  cheap  labor  of  the  bondsman,  and  ho 
starved;  and  if  he  would  lead  a  correct  life,  it 
won  for  him  no  consideration,  not  even  the  pecu- 
niary value  that  was  attached  to  the  slave  because 
of  his  honestv.  Societv,  as  it  was  organized  in 
Maryland,  compelled  him  to  idleness,  and  then 
blamed  him  for  being  idle;  it  invited  him  to 
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vicionsiiess,   and  then   it  did  worse   than    punish, 
which  might  have  deterred   or  reformed,   it   sus- 
pected him,  which  confirmed  him  in  liis  courses. 
If  there  be  one  condition  more   depressing  than 
another  to  the  moral  sense  it  is  that  of  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  fronl  which  there  is' 
no  emergence.     It  produces  the  xerj  asphyxiation 
of  conscience.     As  a  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  free  negro,  a  very  different  character 
from  the  freedman  of  the  present  day,  sunk  lower 
and  lower  in  the  social  scale,  until  he  became  the 
most  degraded  of  human  beings,  despised  as  much 
by  the  enslaved  black   as  by  the  freeborn   white. 
lie    became    a    veritable    pariah,    suspected    and 
shunned  by  all;   and  what  is  worse,  his  character 
became   such   as   to    merit   all    the    evil   that  was 
thought  of  him  or  done  to  him.     'No^v  the  slaves 
of  Mr.  Hindman,  from  his  frequent  and  long  ab- 
sences from  home,  and  from  his  habitual  leniency 
and  indulgence,  had  not  derived  even  the  advan- 
tages Avhich  flow  from  a  rigid  plantation  discipline ; 
and  they  had  fallen  into  the  habits  and  vices  of  the 
free  negro,  even  before  the  death  of  their  master. 
When,  however,  his  will  had  set  them  free,  and 
more,  had  made  some  provision  for  their  shelter 
at  least,  if  not  for  their  entire  support,  those  habits 
and  vices  had  their  full  development — they  flow- 
ered   out    into    idleness    and   dishonesty.      These 
negroes,  long  after  known  as  Hindman's  negroes, 
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and  as  the  worst  of  their  class,  became  a  pest  to 
the  neighborhood  in  which  they  were  settled.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  the  value  of  the  prop- 
ert}-  in  their  vicinity  was  seriously  impaired.  ]\lr. 
Henry  Hindman,  after  attempting  to  conduct  the 
plantation  bequeathed  to  him  b}^  his  uncle,  bur- 
thened  with  the  charge  and  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  idlers  and  thieves  which 
were  quartered  upon  him,  finally  gave  up  in 
despair  and  sold  the  estate,  which  then  as  now 
comprised  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in 
Talbot  county.  The  philosophy  of  society  must 
be  studied  as  well  in  its  morbid  growths  as  in  its 
healtliy  and  normal  developments.  This  narra- 
tion, which  scarcely  belongs  to  this  memoir,  is 
given  in  illustration  of  one  phase  of  that  social 
excrescence,  which  has  happily  been  excised  by 
the  heroic  surgery  of  war.  The  wound  thus 
caused  is  now  rapidly  and  healthfully  healing. 
Whether  the  colored  man,  receiving  freedom 
under  other  and  better  conditions,  shall  bo  able 
better  to  use  it  for  his  own  advancement  and  the 
advantage  of  society,  is  the  great  problem  which 
is  now  in  process  of  solution.  It  is  yet,  even 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  decade  of  years,  too 
early  to  pronounce  upon  these  questions,  namely, 
whether  a  race,  which  in  the  past  was  not  degraded 
but  elevated  by  slavery  and  which  was  not  bene- 
fited but  debased  by  liberty,  has  not  been  prema- 
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turely  endowed  witli  emancipation;  and  whether 
political  enfranchisement  shall  be  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  unpreparedness  for  personal  freedom. 
Of  the  injurious  influence  of  ownership  in  man 
upon  the  master  race,  there  can  longer  be  no  ques- 
tion; and  this,  perhaps  not  this  alone,  Avill  justify, 
Avhat  "else  might  need  defence,  the  noblest  legisla- 
tive act  in  all  our  history.  That  Mr.  Plindman 
had  imbibed  sentiments  hostile  to  the  continuance 
of  slavery,  sentiments  so  prevalent  in  his  county 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  his  setting  free 
his  own  people  sufficiently  attests.  That  they 
were  not  profited,  and  that  the  community  in 
which  they  lived  was  harmed,  detract  nothing 
from  the  generosity  of  his  motives,  though  these 
circumstances  may,  in  the  minds  of  some  persons, 
in  some  degree  impeach  his  judgment.  He  erred, 
if  he  erred  at  all,  where  to  err  is  rarest  and  safest. 
If  humanity  suffered,  justice  was  vindicated. 

Of  the  mental  characteristics  of  Mr.  Hindman 
much  has  already  been  indirectly  indicated.  He 
is  represented,  by  those  who  have  a  personal  recol- 
lection of  him,  as  a  man  of  active  and  sprightly 
mind ;  as  well  informed  upon  all  matters  of  public 
interest;  as  being  of  cheerful  and  happy  disposi- 
tion ;  as  being  fond  of  society,  particularly  of  that 
of  persons  ot  his  own  political  school ;  as  being 
by  no  means  religiously  inclined,  and  though  as 
far   as   possible    from    irreverence    or    scepticism, 
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which  he  would  have  thought  saA^ored  of  French 

politics,  he  was  equall}^  far  from  the  sanctimony 

.  which  some  in  his  county  and  state  aifccted  for 

;     I  mere  party  ends.     In  ver}^  fact,  his  interpretation  j 

I  of  some  points  in  the  moral  code,  as  that  interpre-  | 

i     I  tation  was  e-iven  by  his  actions,  was  more  than  I 

t    I  ,.  .  I 

I    I  liberal.     He  was  nevertheless  for  some  years,  when  | 

I:    I  strictness  in  the  observance  of  the  injunctions  of  | 

'       '%  •     •  '        ■  i 

I    I  religion  were  not  thought  to  be  one  of  the  ncces-  | 

'     %  .        .  .  I 

'    I  sary  qualifications  for  such  a  functionary,  a  vestry-  1 

man  of  St.  ]Michaers  parish.     In  a  well  written  | 

defence  of  his  political  course,  published  in  1700,  i 

f  some  of  his  traits  of  character  are  thus  incidentally  1 

mentioned:    "Justice  prompts  me  to  observe  that 

I  the  character  of  Mr.  Hindman  for  goodness  of  heart, 

I  mildness  of  manners,  kindness  to  his  neighbors, 

i  and  charity  to  the  poor,  would  naturally  prevent 

':   I  an  opinion  that,  in  any  part  of  his  public  deport- 

I   I  ment,  he  had  been  governed  by  unworthy  motives." 

Of  his  personal  characteristics,  it  may  be  said  that 

he  was  not  above  the  medium  height,  but  of  full 

habit  and  late  in  life  verging  upon  obesity.     His 

complexion  was  fresh  and  florid.      In  appearance 

he   realized   the   American   ideal    of   the   English 

country  squire  —  a   character   which   the   Eastern- 

shore  gentleman  of   that  day  in    more   than    one 

•    point  resembled.     He  was'  neat  in  his  dress,  and 

active  in  his  habits,  riding  habitually  on  horseback, 

instead  of  indulging  himself  with  the  ease  of  his 
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chaise  or  bis  gig.  In  accordance  witli  the  custom 
of  his  time,  when  proposing  to  spend  the  night 
abroad,  or  to  take  a  long  journey,  be  Avas  followed 
by  his  mounted  servant  carrying  his  portmanteau 
en  croupe. 

As  the  task  of  preparing  this  memoir  of  Mr. 
Hindman  was  voluntarily  assumed,  it  is  not  meant, 
on  the  ground  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  its 
compilation,  to  claim  any  merit  for  its  discharge. 
But  as  a  matter  of  simple  truth,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  the 
compilation  of  the  briefest  biographical  notice  of 
this  Maryland  worthy,  except  the  author  of  a 
compendium  of  the  lives  of  all  the  members  of 
Congress,  from  the  foundation  of  the  government; 
and  in  this  book  of  Lanman,  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Hindman  is  most  meagre  and  defective.  jN^o  aid 
either  has  been  derived  from  those  private  mem- 
oranda which  children,  through  pride  of  ancestry, 
a  pride  by  no  means  to  be  discommended,  are  apt 
to  preserve  when  the  careers  of  their  fathers  cast 
reflected  rays  of  honor  upon  their  humble  lives; 
for  of  such  memoranda  none  exist,  not  even  a 
letter  or  other  scrap  of  writing.  So  little,  that  it 
may  be  called,  nothing,  has  been  done  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  this  distinguished  man,  so  nearly 
has  he  been  forgotten,  that  most  of  the  best  in- 
formed citizens  of  the  State  which  he  served,  and 
of  the  county  in  which  he  spent  his  life,  acknow- 
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ledge  entire  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  any  such 
man  ever  existed.  The  foregoing  sketch  has  been 
compiled  with  labor  and  care  from  church,  county, 
state  and  national  records,  from  chance  allusious 
in  works  of  histor}^,  from  the  earliest  newspaper 
published  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  jNIarylund,  from 
personal  recollections  of  some  of  the  oldest  people 
of  Queen  Anne's  and  Talbot  counties,  and  from 
the  dim  and  uncertain  traditions  of  his  family. 
It  is  believed  nothing  has  been  stated  incorrectly. 
It  is  certain,  nothing  with  a  purpose  of  misleading, 
^^liatever  were  his  infirmities  of  character  and 
conduct,  and  doubtless  he  had  his  fullest  share  of 
these,  the  oblivion  which  for  so  long  a  time  has 
obscured  his  name  has  well  nigh  kindlv  hidden 
them  from  the  curious  view,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  "draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread 
abode."  Whatever  goodness  he  possessed,  or 
whatever  acts  of  usefulness  he  performed,  and 
these,  we  have  seen,  were  neither  small  nor  few, 
have  had  their  memory  perpetuated  for  his  last- 
ing honor  and  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
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